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EDITORIAL 


THE PRESS 


THERE is a widespread feeling both in Parliament and among the 
public that a critical stage has been reached in the organisation and 
control of the Press with the struggle between the Daily Mirror and 
Mr. Thomson for Odhams. Yet while there is clear evidence of 
uneasiness in all political parties at the Odhams take-over, there is 
also much perplexity about what should be done and the causes of 
the present situation. 

If the ownership and publication of newspapers and periodicals 
is regarded solely as a form of commercial enterprise, the process 
of amalgamation, the —— of competing interests, the suppres- 
sion of competition, and opping-off of dead wood which has 
been queuing for many years, falls easily into place as part of a 

neral movement of the same kind which is occurring in many 

ranches of British industry and commerce, and of which the take- 
over bids are an outward manifestation. There is often a highly 
speculative element in these bids; but probably in a majority of 
cases the motive is either to obtain the economies of larger-scale 
operation, or the pooling of services and facilities, or putting 
resources to more profitable uses than those in which they are at 
present employed. People who believe in capitalist enterprise are 
generally disposed to applaud this movement, or at least not to feel 
strongly opposed to it. 

But the ownership and publication of newspapers and périodicals 
is clearly not merely a form of commercial enterprise but a source 
of news, information, influence, and power of fundamental 
importance to the oo functioning of a free society and of demo- 
cratic government. No system of political democracy can work in 
a satisfactory manner without adequate opportunities for the 
expression and publication of news and views about current issues 
and public policy. 

It is possible to argue that the daily Press in Britain is already 
so fully controlled by great capitalist interests that it has become a 
liability rather than an asset from the standpoint of the contribution 
it makes to political enlightenment and social democracy. It is 
certainly true that as the process of amalgamation and consolidation 
continues, with circulations becoming larger and larger, the quality 
and the seriousness of the contents of the daily papers go down 
visibly. The popular Press today in Britain is not corrupt but it is 
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extraordinarily debased. It is vastly inferior to that of Sweden, 
which produces four daily newspapers of approximately the standard 
of the Guardian. 

In no other country are the circulations of the big daily news- 
papers so large as in Britain. In the United States, for example, 
there are no truly national newspapers, for geographical reasons; 
and even the best and most famous newspapers such as the New 
York Times and the Herald-Tribune have relatively small circula- 
tions 7 British standards. Yet for some unexplained reasons, 
national daily papers with a circulation of between one and two 
million cannot be made to pay in Britain. Why is this? Is it 
because the costs of paper or plant or labour are too high? Or is it 
because the daily Press is run on extravagant and inefliciens lines ? 
Some explanation is needed why other countries in Western Europe 
and North America can support as good or better newspapers than 
ours without needing huge circulations of three or four millions. 

The basic objections to the concentration of ownership in the 
newspaper and periodical field are threefold. First, it leads to a 
combination of political influence and economic power which is a 
potential threat to yr political party, to the Government, and 
even to Parliament. eady some newspapers are so wealthy that 
they can afford the policy of “ Publish and be damned” so far as 
defamatory statements are concerned; and this in fact nullifies the 
effectiveness of the law of libel, which is intended not merely to 
compensate those who have been defamed but to deter those who 
may be disposed to bring others into hatred, ridicule, and contempt. 
Second, concentration of ownership leads to a reduction in the 
number of newspapers and periodicals. This is detrimental to the 
interest of readers and injurious to the prospects of journalists, com- 
positors, machine-minders, and others who work for the Press by 
narrowing the opportunities for employment. Mr. Cecil King 
has tried to reassure the employees of Odhams on this point by 
stating that a man who is dismissed by one paper in the Mirror 
group will not be precludéd from obtaining employment on another 
paper in the group. He has also undertaken to continue publica- 
tion of the Daily Herald for a period of seven years. Third, the 
concentration of resources in vast combines increases the difficulty 
of a new newspaper or periodical being started by anyone of more 
modest means. This can easily lead to some classes of readers being 
deprived of the newspaper or periodical they would like to have. 

The political parties have had little to say by way of a solution 
to the problem of how the Press should be run. Conservatives are 
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committed to upholding capitalist enterprise and they can scarcel 
admit in public the blatant fact that capitalism does not work we 
in regard to the Press, whatever they may feel privately about it. 
Furthermore, as a branch of big business, the daily Press is pre- 
dominantly Conservative in its views and a powerful aid to the 
Tories at election time. This again silences possible criticism or 
protest from the Right. On the Labour side, there is a similar 
predicament because nobody really thinks that public ownership or 
any form of public enterprise affords a practicable or desirable 
alternative to capitalism in the case of the Press. Moreover, there is 
the difficulty which arises from the fact that while amalgamations 
could be stopped by law, this would not necessarily keep alive 
newspapers or periodicals which are losing money and therefore 
threatened with extinction. 

The extent to which the situation has deteriorated in the last ten 
years or so can be seen by looking at the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Press, 1947-49. The demand for that Royal 
Commission arose from a motion which was moved in the House of 
Commons: “ That, having regard to the increasing public concern 
at the growth of monopolistic tendencies in the control of the Press 
and with the object of furthering the free expression of opinion 
through the Press and the greatest sonia accuracy in the 
presentation of news this House considers that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to inquire into the finance, control, manage- 
ment, and ownership of the Press.”” The Commission concluded that 
there was nothing approaching monopoly in the Press as a whole or 
in any section of it except the London financial daily; nor in any 
of the classes of periodical which they examined. The Commission 
found that between 1921 and 1948 there was a strong tendency away 
from concentration of ownership in the national Press, and, they 
said, ““ We see no reason to expect a reversal of this tendency.” * 
They did not expect a significant trend towards further concentra- 
tion of ownership either in the local weekly papers or in the 
periodical Press. Nor did they envisage an “ aggressive expansion ” 
of chain undertakings. The Commission thereupon reported that 
the then existing degree of concentration of ownership in the news- 
paper Press as a whole or in any important class of it was not so 
great as to prejudice the free expression of opinion or the accurate 
presentation of news or to be contrary to the best interests of the 
public. 


1 Para. 670. 
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Nothing whatever came out of this report except the appointment 
of a General Press Council, an extremely feeble body which has no 
sanctions at its disposal and no functions or powers relating to the 
economic structure of the industry. The Press Council is not 
an effective body even from the standpoint of establishing or 
maintaining the ethics of journalism. 

Yet the Royal Commission included among its members persons 
of distinction and independence, such as the late Lord Simon of 
Wythenshawe, Mr. J. B. Priestley, Sir Geoffrey Vickers, v.c., Mr. 
R. C. K. Ensor, and Baroness Wootton. Four of the members, 
including Lord Simon ‘and Mr. Priestley, resigned shortly after the 
Commission was appointed, but the intellectual calibre of the 
membership remained high. This is an indication of the sheer 
difficulty of the problem. 

It has been suggested that one effect of the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, 1956 has been to induce firms to amalgamate since 
there are now legal obstacles in the way of price-fixing and other 
restrictive practices carried out either by agreement between separate 
companies or through trade associations. This may apply to some 
branches of trade but certainly not to the Press. The Government 
was urged in the recent parliamentary debate to refer the daily and 
periodical Press to the Monopolies Commission for inquiry. This 
is not likely to be an effective method of dealing with the merging 
of Odhams with the Mirror group; and it is doubtful whether the 
Monopolies Commission would be prepared to find that a sufficient 
degree of monopoly exists in the Press to call for remedial action. 

The real weakness in this country for dealing with a situation 
such as we now face is the absence of any anti-trust laws or 
machinery. In the United States the trust-busting movement began 
in 1890 with the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The general purpose of 
this and subsequent laws, both federal and state, is to preserve the 
traditional competitive or “* free enterprise” economic system. The 
Federal Trade Commission was set up in 1914 to safeguard the 
competitive scheme of ecdnomic organisation in the United States. 
It was authorised to make economic investigations and reports, to 
prevent abuses of the competitive system by initiating legal action 
in certain cases (but not in others), and by advising the Government 
on the administration of the federal anti-trust laws. 

The machinery for enforcing the law has often been criticised as 
largely ineffective in preventing the growth of huge monopolistic 
corporations and trusts in the United States. In so far as this 
criticism is justified, the blame lies mainly on the Attorney-General, 
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on whom rests the responsibility for prosecuting breaches of the 
law, and on the courts, some of whose decisions have permitted a 
coach and four to be driven through the statute. Moreover, the 
President’s og has always been an important factor in determin- 
ing the degree of energy shown in enforcing the anti-trust legislation. 
For example, Wilson was eager to curb the power of the great 
trusts; and the same was true of Franklin Roosevelt after the 
National Recovery Act had been declared invalid. More anti-trust 
cases were filed in 1940 than in the previous twenty years; and 
after 1938 the attitude of the United States Supreme Court stiffened. 
The American experience shows that legislation of this kind could 
be effective, given determination on the part of the executive organs 
responsible for enforcing the law, and willingness on the part Pike 
courts to apply its principles with resolution and imagination, 
regardless of the legal forms in which monopolistic combinations 
may be dressed or disguised. 

A better solution for the particular problem of the Press in this 
country, however, might be to require all amalgamations, acquisi- 
tions, or combinations of companies or undertakings engaged in the 
ownership or publication of newspapers or periodicals to require 
prior sanction from a permanent ad hoc committee or commission 
appointed by the Government. Such a body would have to include 
representatives of the political ies, of business men, accountants, 
industrialists, and employees of the Press. 
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DEMOCRATIC ONE-PARTY 
GOVERNMENT FOR BRITAIN? 


SAMUEL H. BEER 


Tuis title is not intended to annoy. It has been coined in order to 
suggest in a brief phrase one possible future of the British party 
system. Certainly it is not meant to constitute a prediction, but 
only to characterise an alternative. Yet present trends in British 
politics make this alternative a real possibilicy Many people are 
saying that the Tories will very probably be in power for a long, 
long time to come, while Labour—perhaps split in two—will remain 
indefinitely in opposition. If so, the party system would consist 
of one cutcistaionby dominant party confronted by several 
opponents, none of which constituted an alternative government. 
This is the possibility with which these speculations are concerned. 
What are the historical forces that are tending towards this trans- 
formation? If such a party system were to be established, in what 
ways would it still be democratic? 


The Class Conflict in Decline 


For some time it has been clear that something quite important has 
been happening to British politics. The class conflict that has for so 
long shaped and moved British party politics is subsiding; this 
surely is the central fact. Likewise the clash of parties in recent 
years has consisted less of pitched battles of opposing social philo- 
sophies than of small raids on interest groups in the enemy’s camp 
or in the no-man’s land of the floating voter. Indeed, the last major 
statement of Labour’s programme was conveniently thumb-indexed, 
as if to enable youth, tenants, pensioners, and other groups to turn 
directly to the promises intended for them. Issues between the 

ies have become marginal, statistical, quantitative; questions of 
‘more ” or “ less” rather than great moral conceptions in conflict. 

Underlying this decline of ideological politics is a wide acceptance 
among the electorate of the basic structure of the welfare state and 
the managed economy. By a normal and proper movement of the 
democratic two-party system, the two parties, in their pursuit of 


* The author is Professor of Government in Harvard University and has spent much 
time in England studying British politics. He is the author of Treasury Control and 
other works. 
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wer, have tended to adapt to these sentiments. The Conservatives 
ave accepted—and often claimed as their own—the major reforms 
of Mr. Attlee’s governments. In turn Labour’s propaganda has 
played down old. doctrinaire positions.’ Significant differences 
remain: “ more ” or “ less” can be important, if not exciting. But 
the basic structure of policy is not called in question. And the 
Conservatives, it seems, have been chosen to administer it. 

But why the Conservatives? Why not Labour? And above all, 
why not the two ies, alternating in power? A politics of 
“more” or “less”” would seem ideally suited to promoting the 
swing of the pendulum, as the example of American parties 
suggests. 

The fundamentalists of the Labour Party may be proved right. 
Conceivably they may win control of the party. Perhaps such a 
party — be returned to power on a wave of unemployment or of 
unilateralist sentiment. e facts, however, do not point this way, 
but to continuing decline for Labour. In four successive general 
elections, the party has received a steadily declining percentage of 
the vote given the two major parties. Such a record of defeat is 
unique in its history. Earlier in that history, Labour’s vote some- 
times fell off—as in 1931. But normally such decline was followed 
at the next election by recovery, if not victory—as in 1935. So, 
taking the long view, one could always argue that the pan 
fortunes were on the upgrade. If one must find a parallel with 
Labour’s recent misfortunes, it is not with its own earlier history, 
but with the decline of the Liberals between the wars. _ 

The revisionists in the party—not that they agree on all*points— 
have a general line of explanation. Broadly it is that the process 
of adaptation has not been carried far enough. And they find 
support for their analysis in surveys, such as that made by Dr. 
Abvome for Socialist Commentary. First, they argue, the party has 
failed sufficiently to dissociate itself from the idea of nationalisation 
as a panacea, although nationalisation is not only unpopular, but 
indeed increasingly unpopular. The party, they continue, can 
respond to this fact of electoral life without giving up socialism. 
For, in their view, socialism is essentially a commitment to certain 
values—e.g., equality and fellowship—not a rigid belief in how these 
values are to be realised. Public ownership once seemed the best 
means to these ends. But experience has shown that there are 
other means that are more efficient, and certainly more popular. 

A second reason for Labour’s falling off is found in the way the 
party is identified by voters with the working class. This may have 
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been an appealing symbolism in the past. But today the British 


working class is in decline, objectively and subjectively. The pro- 
portion of blue-collar workers is falling in relation to white-collar 
workers. Moreover, particularly among the young, people in 
working-class occupations are showing less attachment to their class. 
Some aspire to rise socially; many are just bored with the old talk 
of class. If Labour is to win these voters, it must give up such talk. 
These reasons explain the decline, and what is more important, 
strongly indicate that it will continue unless there is major adapta- 
tion. But, continue the revisionists, the fundamentalists of the party 
stick to the old dogmas and symbols. In a minority—at any rate 
until Scarborough—they feud continually and bitterly with the bulk 
of the parliamentary leadership which has accomplished the partial 
adaptations of recent years. This open and continual disunity is 
itself a third reason for loss of voter support. 
When looking for causes of Labour’s defeats, one certainly 
should not neglect a fourth factor: the Tories themselves. This 
arty, in one sense the oldest in the Western world, ought, in its 
am history, to have gone out of existence two or three times. Since 
the war it has accomplished another of its trend-reversing recoveries. 
To be sure, it has been lucky: the terms of trade have been irra- 
tionally kind. But it has also earned its recovery by strenuous 
adaptation in organisation, in personnel, and not least in policy. 
Critics of Labour often point to the revival of Toryism accomplished 
mainly under Mr. Butler’s leadership in the late 1940s as an example 
of what Labour too might achieve by the not undemocratic 
procedure of bowing to the wishes of voters. 


So runs a brief and familiar summary of Labour’s electoral prob- 
lems. In response to them, the party may in the end follow the 
advice of the revisionists. If so, if a thorough-going adaptation were 
rm heartily by the bulk of the party and by all factions among 
the leaders, then quite pdssibly Labour’s decline would be stopped 
and the British party system would return to its conventional pattern 
of alternation. 

Yet there are formidable barriers. The revisionists understand 
one aspect of their party and its history: its pragmatic, compro- 
mising, power-seeking side. But they neglect an even more 
important aspect. For the Labour Party is not only a moderate and 
reformist party; it is also a class party and an ideological party. The 
quarrel that has racked the party over the past decade has been 
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over these deep commitments to ideological socialism and working- 
class representation. Labour has always had its Right and Left and 
they have often been loudly opposed. But this present struggle is 
not like these old fights. It involves a decision as deep as those by 
which the party first gave itself purpose and meaning. 

This is not the place to try in any detail to cite the evidence or 
argue the case for these conclusions. If I state them strongly it is 
because I happen to have had the occasion recently to go through 
many of the conference reports and much of the propaganda of 
the party and the T.U.C. from the early days and have ae struck 
by the deep historic roots of the fundamentalist position. When, 
for instance, opinion surveys today show that both Labour supporters 
and their opponents overwhelmingly feel that the party “ stands 
for” the working class, we can hardly be surprised. For these 
beliefs are the product of a commitment, continually reinforced by 
standard party rhetoric, that stretches back to the party’s foundation. 
Representation of “the working class” was a basic theme of the 
long fight for an independent party, and the need to represent 
“ working-class opinion” was made explicit in the purpose of the 
L.R.C. Middle class socialists have, of course, rw an important 
role in the party. But even in their imagery Labour was essentially 
the party of “the workers.” This was true for the Webbs and 
Laski. And Clement Attlee himself declared that there was “a 
vital conflict in the community between the classes that live by mere 
ownership and those that live by labour.” 

If the commitment to working-class representation was the 
earliest and today, judging by the opinion surveys, remains the 
strongest force in the party’s sense of purpose, Labour’s adherence to 
socialist ideology also has deep roots. The early socialists, it has 
been said by the authors of Twentieth Century Socialism, were 
united on their “central message” that there were “‘ two distinct 
opposing and ultimately irreconcilable systems—capitalism and 
socialism.” But it was not only the early pioneers or left-wing 
extremists of a later day who held this belief. This was also the 
message of the party when it formally gave itself a doctrine and 
programme in 1918 and proclaimed in Labour and the New Social 
Order “ the end of a civilisation”; when in the House of Commons 
in March 1923 its parliamentary leaders—Snowden, MacDonald, 
Clynes, Johnston—initiated a debate on the “Capitalist System ” 
(which anyone. who believes British socialists cannot think ideo- 
logically surely should consult); when, fourteen years later, Clement 
Attlee, writing of “the evils of capitalism,” declared that their 
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“cause is private pro ; the remedy is - ownership,” and 
went on to say that “‘ the issue before the electors of the country is 
Socialism versus Capitalism ”—and “ socialism is not a matter of 
degree.” 

The socialist message was not just ethical. It conveyed not only 
certain values, but also a theory a society, a view of the main social 
forces. It was, in short, an ideology. 

The central concept of this ideology was public ownership, the 
main stress by far falling on nationalisation. The idea of public 
ownership sprang from the socialist critique of private property as 
the main cause of existing evils and indicated the main structural 
reform on which the new co-operative and egalitarian order could 
be founded. It involved a theory of social dynamics as well as 
an ethics, and that theory was fale the least important 
of the socialist message. In the years, for instance, when radicals 
and socialists were contesting the leadership of individual trade 
unions and of the movement as a whole, it was not so much the 
ethical goals of the two camps that set them apart as their differing 
perspectives on social forces. 

To ask the party today to give up its advocacy of public owner- 
ship or to reduce public ownership to only one among many items 
of doctrine is to ask it to make a decision unlike any it has taken 
since it first committed itself to socialism. It is a unique decision; 
the resulting conflict has been unique in the party’s history. 

To be sure, the party had its Left and Right during the interwar 
years. But those conflicts did not raise the basic questions of pur- 
pose that have been at issue in the past decade. 1918 marked the 
adoption of not only an ideology, but also a programme of specific 
proposals, mainly legislative. As Cole has written, Labour and the 
New Social Order contained “in substance by far the greater part 
of what has been put forward in respect of home policy in sub- 
sequent Labour Programmes.” Indeed, as he goes on to say, it 
foreshadowed the bulk of the legislation enacted by the Attlee 
governments. In other words, as far as the party was concerned, 
the creative period in British socialist thought took place before 1918 
and thenceforth there was little development not only in the party’s 
general doctrine, but also in its medi programme. Not that the 
quarrels of the twenties and thirties were unimportant. They were, 
however, mainly tactical. How fast to go if we get power? So, for 
instance, the quarrel with the I.L.P. over “ Socialism in Our Time.” 
With whom to make alliances?—as during the agitation over the 
Popular Front. Whether to use only parliamentary methods? So, 
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for instance, the issue of “ direct action” by trade unions. Some 
big questions of programme were debated and decided, such as 
workers’ control. But on the whole in ideology and conception of 
class function there was a massive unity. And incidentally it was 
this agreement on purpose—not the power to expel or withdraw 
the whip, or the dominance of trade unions or of parliamentary 
leaders—which explains the high cohesion of the party in Parliament 
when Attlee took power. 


The Labour Party was produced by certain social forces. The main 
shaping influence was a phase of the class conflict that has domi- 
nated British politics for the past 150 years. The subsidence of that 
conflict cannot help but find a reflex in the position of the Labour 
Party and in the party system. 

To say that the British party system has been a function 
primarily of class is hardly novel. But I wish to be rather more 
— and to argue that the party system has been given a special 
character by that class structure which came into existence about the 
time of the Industrial Revolution, and which was quite different 
from the social structures of previous periods. It is significant that 
the use of the word “class” to describe social stratification became 

neral only in the nineteenth century. Previously, le used 
a terms & “‘ estates,” “‘ ranks a orders,” po j Sintcial in 
the eighteenth century, “‘ interests.” In contrast, the first use of the 
term “ middle class” was 1812. As this term itself implies, the 
Victorians thought of their society as having three greatadivisions, 
an upper, a middle, and a lower class. They recognised gradations 
within these categories by speaking sometimes of the upper classes, 
the middle classes, or the working classes. But three large divisions 
were generally recognised, viz., the aristocracy and gentry, havin 
an economic base in land; the owners of commercial and ta dustrial 
wealth; and the urban working men and agricultural labourers. 

For some 150 years—roughly from the rise of the Liberal Party 
in the years after Waterloo—this class structure has given the party 
system a special character. To generalise: it has been a party system 
consisting of two major parties. One has been a party of reform, 
inspired by an ideology, advocating a set of measures we might call 
a programme and drawing its support mainly from a rising class, 
althou h some of its leaders have come from the upper class. The 
other been a party at once of conservation and adaptation; 
conservative of the interests of the upper class, yet capable of 
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adapting to structural reforms instituted by the of change. 
Thi, Conservative Party has had a dual fas in inches onamith 
supporters coming from both the higher class and from deferential 
members of the rising class. 

The interesting thing about this general description is that, while 

it is hardly relevant to the politics of the eighteenth century or 
earlier, it applies to the party system in both the ahah of 
Conservative-Liberal rivalry and the period of Conservative-Labour 
rivalry. I do not mean to draw a precise parallel between the two 
periods. But in each, class division was the main foundation of 
ed division and in each the development of the party system 
ollowed the development of class structure. Victorian politics 
began with great tension between the middle class and the upper 
class. But in the course of the century, this tension was eased. 
Indeed, there occurred a certain merging of the middle and upper 
classes; the class structure was simnplifed: moving from a three-fold 
to a two-fold division. 

Today, after two or three generations of class tension, reflected 
in the rise of the Labour Party, the trend is toward further simplifi- 
cation—toward what Richard Hoggart has called “ our emerging 
classlessness.”” The welfare state = done much to wipe out the 
economic insecurity that formerly set off the working class. At 
the same time, the economic structure has so changed as to make 
more and more of the population salaried employees in an 
increasingly bureaucratised society. 

One must, I think, distinguish between “class” and “ social 
status.” In the emerging social structure, distinctions of status 
remain and different occupations carry different social evaluations. 
But these gradations are mo and finely shaded. They are not to 
be compared with the deep fissures that set off one class from the 
other in the past—just as the marginal questions of “ more” or 
“less” of present-day party politics are not to be compared with 
the issues that embittered interwar party conflict. 

Political formations have followed social structure. Organisa- 
tions based on occupation and defending the status and interests of 
the various strata flourish vigorously. But they are pressure groups, 
not parties. Similarly, it is these same broad developments in 
economic structure and public policy that are tending to make one 
party overwhelmingly dominant. The tendencies toward a decline 
in 2 by division, toward a consensus on social and economic policy 
and toward democratic, one-party government go together. 

These speculations echo many socialist notions about British 
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politics. Laski, for instance, used to ask whether there would be 
any need for the two-party system once a socialist society had been 
established. As things have turned out, the socialist solution to class 
conflict has been adopted only in part and the heirs of the social 
revolution, it seems, are the Conservatives not Labour. But this 
sometimes happens to the insights of even the most powerful and 
searching ideologies. The society envisioned by Victorian Liberals, 
such as Cobden, was never fully achieved. And indeed the 
Conservatives—appropriately transformed—also survived that earlier 
series of great reforms far better than its authors. 


Popular government in Britain, as we usually think of it, presup- 
ay the two-party system traditional for the past century and a 

lf. Conditions on which that party — depended may be 
coming to an end. But is that cause for gloom? May not a system 
of one dominant party be as functional to the needs of a democratic 
Britain of the future as the two-party system was to British govern- 
ment in the past? The main question is: In what ways would it 
be democratic? 

To begin with, opposition would remain. Labour, even if it 
splits, is going to last for a long time to come. Indeed, we need 
not expect that class integration will ever be so perfect as entirel 
to remove the tinge of class feeling and class interest from British 
politics. Hence, even if there would not be an Opposition in the 
sense of an alternative government, there would be several opposi- 
tion parties which between them could carry on the atasks of 
criticising the government and educating the public. The dominant 

would be obliged to heed their criticism, for, even if they 
could not themselves form a coherent government, they could 
threaten to deprive an unpopular government of its majority. This 
danger ak be a sanction tending to keep a dominant 
responsive to developing needs. One must grant, however, that it 
might well be less effective than similar criticism voiced by an 
Opposition based on a single major party. For the fact that a vote 
against the government could only be a vote for a miscellaneous 
and incoherent coalition might make many electors much more 
tolerant of a government they disliked. To that extent, the domi- 
nant party, freed of a, single, major opponent, would be less 
responsive to parliamentary criticism, as well as more aloof from the 
bidding by parties for the support of particular groups. 

Yet the great pressure groups of modern bureaucratic society 
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would continue to exercise influence. Their power is in part 
electoral, depending on their ability to influence the votes of reir 
members, to provide volunteer workers for the local parties, to find 
the money for finance and so on. But quite apart from these, 
which depend on the franchise, they have other sources of influence. 

Many of the activities of the modern state can succeed only if 
they enjoy a fairly high degree of co-operation from the groups 
concerned. And this fact may be reflected in the influence of 
private organisations. For example, the technical advice which | 
can make available to government departments may be well-nig 
indispensable. But also government policy and the manner and 
means by which it is executed must have support that goes beyond 
mere grudging consent to “the law.” Policies involving physical 
controls are the most obvious case. But generally in a welfare state 
and managed economy such as Britain’s, government programmes 
depend on such co-operation for success. A national health service, 
for instance, cannot be carried on effectively if the doctors are 
fundamentally opposed—as the concessions which even a socialist 
minister made to organised medicine abundantly illustrate. Like- 
wise, the general economic aims of a government—its concern with 
productivity, growth, the balance of payments, stable prices, and 
employment—require not only quite specific kinds of co-operation, 
but also at least toleration and preferably active good will in the 
various sections of a highly interdependent economy. 

In brief, the power that makes a régime democratic arises not 
only from the political structure—e.g., universal suffrage, parlia- 
mentary institutions, a party system—but also from economic and 
social relationships. Pressure groups with such a power base use it 
to provide channels of representation alongside the party system and 
would continue as a democratising force even if one party were to 
become predominant. 

A third democratic force would be factionalism within the 
dominant party. Impossible as it is to measure such things, one 
must be strongly impress¢d by the wide spread of views within the 
Conservative Party of today. Indeed, it seems that as the party 
has moved toward dominance, the variety of views within it has 
grown. Many young people from the universities, for instance, 
whose temperament and opinions in the not distant past would 
almost surely have made them socialists, now move into the 
Conservative Party, finding their home in some such body as the 
Bow Group. 

Moreover, the means by which the views of active partisans can 
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be brought forcefully to the attention of leaders have also developed. 
Perhaps the party conference has become more influential. But the 
main change has been in the structure of the parliamentary party 
and has taken place especially since the second world war. A whole 
set of organs and offices has been elaborated through which back- 
benchers may affect party decisions. The 1922 Committee, for 
instance, from being exclusively a backbenchers’ organ—indeed, at 
its beginning something of a rebel group—has become a recognised 
body with which leaders, even when in power, have quite close 
relations. The Leader himself now often appears before it, even 
when he is Prime Minister. Likewise, a system of functional com- 
mittees with various sub-committees have ree in recent years; 
with them leaders also frequently meet and by them leaders are on 
occasion influenced. Alongside such bodies, other formations, more 
or less informal—Bow Group, Suez Rebels, and so on—serve as 
rallying points for various tendances. 

A party embracing so broad a spectrum of opinion can find, 
within these tendances, leaders and ardent support for fairly 
important shifts of government policy. Given the very large agree- 
ment on policy within the electorate, one may ask whether such 
factional shifts within the Conservative Party are not just about all 
that is required to express movements of opinion in the British 
democracy. 

* * * . * 


Democratic government, as we have come to know it, has commonly 
involved a shift from time to time in the party or parties in power. 
The indefinite continuance of one party in office, on the othé hand, 
seems tainted with authoritarianism. Yet we must note that this 
tendency toward the dominance of one party in Britain results from 
a great democratic achievement, the profound lessening, if not total 
elimination, of class division. 

Nor is Britain the only country where the party system is tending 
to take this form. Some of the newer states—for instance, Mexico 
and India—are so ruled and yet sincerely claim to be democratic. 
In the quite different environment of Western Europe, party systems 
show a similar trend. In some places the beneficiaries are the 
socialists as in Sweden; in others the conservatives, as in Germany, 
Italy, and Britain. In short, whether we like it or not, this trend is 
so widespread as to oblige us to take it seriously. Toward the 
questions whether such a régime can be democratic and how it can 
be made more democratic, we should at least turn an open and 
inquiring mind. — 
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E1cur years have elapsed since the death of Stalin. In the following 
pages we attempt to summarise some of the many changes in the 
government of the U.S.S.R. which have been effected by Bis succes- 
sors. Thougli such a summary must necessarily be incomplete, if 
only because it is beyond the scope of an article, it seems justified 
for two reasons. In the admirable studies of the Soviet Government 
which exist the changes in recent years are of necessity only treated 
as incidental in the general pattern of government which for so 
many years bore the heavy stamp of Stalin. Yet the difference 
between what was in essence a personal autocracy in which no 
institutions of government were allowed to function, and the much 
more institutionalised form of administration which exists today, 
justifies separate examination of the changes. Besides, eight years 
can be a significant period in the history of a government, especially 
of an autocratic government. That the U.S.S.R. of today is very 
different from that of 1953 is evident enough. It is freely admitted 
now in the Soviet Union that the government of Stalin was oppres- 
sive and despotic, at any rate in its later years. This makes it the 
more desirable to dl: how far the changes since Stalin’s death 
have been in the direction of greater freedom or greater democracy. 


The All-Union Government 


In the central government the most drastic changes have taken place 
in the executive branch—the Council of Ministers. The decisive 
step was taken here in 1957 in the course of a general reform of the 
economic administration. But this was preceded by a number of 
smaller reorganisations. Immediately after Stalin’s death the num- 
ber of ministries was reduced from fifty-one to twenty-five (that of 
economic ministries from ‘forty to sixteen), evidently in an attem 

to. concentrate control in the hands of a few strong men during the 
uncertain transitional period. But very soon ministries started to 
multiply once again. The transition in 1957 from the ministerial to 
the territorial system of economic administration (see below) led 
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to the abolition of most of the economic ministries. Coupled with 
another tendency of the post-Stalin era, the strengthening of the 
Union Republican governments, this has reduced the number of 
ministries in the central government to fifteen. Six of them are all- 
Union ministries, each directly managing a branch of the economy : 
a trade, merchant navy, railway transport, medium machine- 
building (in fact the atomic industry), transport construction, and 
building of electric power stations. The other nine are Union- 
Republican ministries working through the corresponding ministries 
in the republics: for higher and special secondary education, geology 
and protection of mineral resources, health protection, foreign 
affairs, culture, defence, communications, agriculture, and finance. 

The abolished ministries have in many cases been replaced by 
administrative organs of a new kind—state committees, modelled 
to some extent on the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) which 
has existed since the early 1920s. Apart from the Cosplan, there 
now exist state committees on aircraft construction, defence industry, 
radio-electronics, shipbuilding, chemistry, civil engineering, auto- 
mation and engineering, utilisation of atomic energy, grain products, 
labour and wages, vocational technical training, and foreign eco- 
nomic relations. The Scientific Technical Committee, as wells as the 
Soviet Control Commission and the Scientific Economic Council (for 
long-term economic planning) belong to the same category. The 
tasks of the state committees are to co-ordinate, plan, and supervise 
the activities of all other administrative organs in a particular field. 
The division of competence between the various state committees, 
ministries and other — ised de ents, and the territorial 
economic councils (see below) is said to be far from clear, and the 
resulting confusion must be considerable. The state committees, 
despite their name, are not meant to act on the committee principle. 
Composed of senior members of its own staff, over whom the chair- 
man has ney nt authority, a state committee is in fact not much 
more than a consultative body set up to advise its own chairman 
(not unlike the “colleges” that exist in Soviet ministries); the 
chairman is not bound by the decisions of the committee, which in 
any case can become effective only through an order issued by the 
chairman. 

Apart from the ministers and chairmen of state committees, the 
all-Union Council of Ministers includes the heads of three specialised 
departments (Committee of State Security, State Bank, and Central 
Statistical Administration) and (since 1957) chairmen of the Councils 
of Ministers of the Union Republics ex officio. The decisions of the 
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Council of Ministers are supposed to be taken by a simple majority 
vote. The Council’s chairman (N. S. Khrushchev), his first 
deputies (A. N. Kosygin and A. I. Mikoyan), and possibly the other 
deputies also, of whom there are now four, constitute (as in Stalin’s 
time, when there were thirteen deputies) the Praesidium of the 
Council of Ministers, which has at its disposal the Office of the 
Praesidium. Its co-ordinating and supervisory functions are exer- 
cised, according to the importance of the decision to be taken, either 
by the Praesidium as a whole or by one of its members, each of 
whom has a group of departments in his charge. 

The all-Union legislature, i.e., the Supreme Soviet, has under- 
gone few structural changes. One of its chambers, the Soviet of 
Nationalities, received in 1957 a new standing committee—the 
Economic Commission, which is composed of representatives of 
the Union Republics, and of which the task is to reconcile their 
claims on the available resources. There is some evidence that the 
standing committees, which meet in private, have a greater sco 
for genuine discussion now than they had under Stalin (especially 
the commissions on legislative proposals and on the budget). The 
plenary sessions of the Supreme Soviet, on the contrary, have 
remained little more than ceremonial gatherings, and in view of this 
the composition of the Supreme Soviet is of little importance. 
Nevertheless, it is worth noting that three-fifths of all deputies 
elected in 1958 are described as workers or peasants, as compared to 
two-fifths in 1954—this symbolic shift sladdiae the vais to 
stress the democratic appearance of the régime. Electoral practices 
themselves have not changed, including the practice of putting up a 
single candidate in each constituency; the latter is now even given 
a theoretical justification—on grounds of tradition! * The procedure 
for the recall of a deputy before his mandate expires has for the first 
time been laid down,’ but there is little doubt that it is, like his 
election, an empty formality following the operative decision of the 
party authorities. 


Republican Governments 


The post-Stalin period has seen a great extension of the competence 

of Union Republics In the field of economic administration, a 
series of decisions of the central government in 1955-59 transferred 
many planning and managerial aspen to the republican govern- 

ments. Particularly important was the 1957 reform of economic 
1 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1960, No. 12, p. 21. 


2 ** Law on Procedure for a U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet Deputies,’’ Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, vol. xi, No. 46, pp. 9-10. 
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administration, when the newly created territorial economic councils 
were subordinated to the Councils of Ministers of Union Republics. 
As a result, the share in total industrial output of enterprises for 
which republican governments are res asible rose (according to 
official statistics) from 30 per cent. in 1952 to 55 per cent. in 1956 
and to 94 per cent. in 1957-59. The three industrial all-Union 
ministries of the central government are thus now directly respon- 
sible for only 6 per cent. of the country’s industrial output. The 
devolution of administrative functions necessitated in some cases the 
establishment of new ministries in the Union Republics (e.g., for 
communications), while many industrial ministries have been 
abolished. Some of the state committees formed at the centre to 
replace the abolished ministries also have their counterparts in the 
republics. In 1960 republican councils of national economy were set 
up in those republics (R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine, and Kazakhstan) which 
have several territorial economic councils within their boundaries 
for co-ordinating the territorial councils’ activities. The competence 
of the republican councils of national economy is not clear, and some 
apprehension is expressed in the Soviet Union lest their departments 
turn out to be the old industrial ministries in a new guise. (See 
below for a description of the C.N.E.s.) 

The transfer of economic functions has found its logical con- 
comitant in the extension of the Union Republics’ budgetary 
seen: Measures to this effect taken since 1955 were consolidated 
in the law “On the Budget Rights of the U.S.S.R. and Union 
Republics” passed by the Supreme Soviet on October 30, 1959.* 
This law, which replaced earlier legislation of 1927, assigned to the 
republican budgets defined sources of revenue: revenue from state 
enterprises of republican or local subordination, local rates and fees, 
income from forestry, income tax paid by kolkhozes and other 
co-operatives and by coment belonging to “ social organisations ” 
(e.g. pene houses of the Writers’ Union) and agricultural tax; 
as well as at least 50 per cent. of income tax and an undefined share 
in the biggest source of revenue—revenue from enterprises adminis- 
tered by the regional economic councils and turnover tax. The 
defined revenues are authorised automatically in the annual budgets, 
while the undefined revenues require annual authorisation. The 
share of the republics in the revenue from the last mentioned, most 
important, source has in fact been considerably raised; e.g., the 


3 Not all economists would agree with the methods applied in the Soviet Union of 
calculating the value of the output of the respective industries. 
4 Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. xi, No. 46, pp. 6-9. 
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R.S.F.S.R. was to receive 24-7 per cent. of turnover tax collected in 
its territory in 1960, as against 6 per cent. in 1955. The total effect 
can be gauged from the Doct that the share of the republican budgets 
in the U.S.S.R. budget as a whole was doubled between 1955 and 
1960, rising from 26 per cent. to 52 per cent. On the expenditure 
side, the republican governments acquired a greater margin for 
manoeuvre. Particularly important is the right to retain en as 


they see fit.(except for administrative purposes) any surplus resulting 
from higher revenue or economy in the expenditure. 


Legal Administration 

The process of decentralisation has greatly affected the legal 
administration in the Union Republics. The republican Supreme 
Courts ye mee new stature in 1957 when the power of the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.S.R. as an appellate court was restricted (at any rate 
formally) to the review of cases where the decision of a republican 
court contradicts all-Union law or violates the interests of any other 
Union Republic, and then only where the judgment has become 
final.* At the same time the competence of the Union Republics was 
enlarged to include the power to legislate on judicial organisation 
and to adopt civil, criminal, and procedural codes of law. These 
new powers reserved to the Union Government by the 1936 Stalin 
Constitution (now appropriately amended) have considerably raised 
the authority of the Union Republics in the legal field.* The legal 
reform of December 1958 entrusted almost the whole legal adminis- 
tration in the Union Republics to the republican Supreme Courts. 
The losers were in this case the republican Ministries of Justice 
which, thus denuded of functions, have since been abolished in most 
Union Republics. (At first, however, it looked as if they were going 
to benefit from the decentralisation since they took over the adminis- 
trative functions of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Justice when it was 
abolished in 1956.) The fate of the republican Ministries of Justice 
has not been shared by the republican Ministries of the Interior 
which have inherited the‘functions of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of the 
Interior abolished in 1960. These, presumably, include control 
over the internal security forces and the convoy troops which the 
central ministry administered directly, unless these functions have 
been taken over by the Committee of State Security. 

All this decentralisation of administrative, judicial, and legislative 
functions has considerably increased the authority of the Union 


5 Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. ix, No. 10, April 17, 1957, p. 14. 
6 Ibid. p. 13. 
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Republics. But it would be wrong to conclude from this that they 
have achieved the genuine sovereignty proclaimed in their constitu- 
tions. The means for central control which made Soviet federalism 
a fiction are still largely operative today.” In the economic field, 
central control is exercised through the planning system, centralised 
supply of the most essential materials and products, and agricultural 
procurement; there is also the financial control — through 
] 


the budget and the State Bank. The role of the central budget in 
redistributing financial resources between republics has even in- 
creased with the transition from ministerial to territorial manage- 
ment of industry. The Central Statistical Administration has the 
monopoly of collecting and processing statistical data of every kind, 
except hoe statistics. The functional state committees have, 
within their spheres of competence, direct or indirect authority over 
the republics, and the Soviet Control Commission has the right to 
inspect and to intervene anywhere in the public administration and 
in the management of state-owned enterprises to eliminate in- 
efficiency a waste. While the Soviet Control Commission is 
concerned with efficiency, the Procuracy is the central govern- 
ment agency for checking the legality of both administrative and 
judicial actions; it remains strictly centralised under the Procurator- 
General and the republican governments have no say in its work. 
The security organs also function as a unified system, from the 
U.S.S.R. Committee of State Security in Moscow to the operative 
~— in every urban settlement and rural district. This impressive 
ist of forms of central control would suffice to justify the conclusion 
that Soviet federalism is still unreal. Yet it leaves out the chief and 
the most comprehensive form of control—that exercised by the 
highly centralised apparatus of the Communist Party, whose role 
will be discussed later. 


Local Government 


On the provincial level the greatest change came with the establish- 
ment in 1957 of the territorial economic councils,’ whose area of 
responsibility is in most cases co-extensive with an administrative 
region. We shall not here go into the reasons, either political or 
economic, for the change-over from the ministerial to the territorial 
system of economic administration,’ but confine ourselves to a brief 


7 Viz., the ‘‘ Law on Further Improving the Organisation of the Management of Industr 
and Construction,”” in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. ix, No. 20, June 26, 
1957, pp. 14-16. 

8 They are analysed’ in A. Nove’s article ‘‘ The Soviet Industrial Reorganisation,”’ in 
Pro s of Communism, vol. vi, No. 6, November—December 1957. 
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description of the new machinery. A territorial economic council 
(Council of National Economy) has managerial power over all state- 
owned industrial enterprises and building projects within its area, 
except those which are either subordinated to the remaining six all- 
Union ministries, or are of local importance only and are managed 
by the local soviets. Agriculture, trade, transport, and communica- 
tions are excluded from its competence. The operative apparatus of 
the Council consists of directorates corresponding to the main 
branches of one’ in the area. The Council itself is composed of 
senior members of this apparatus and is headed by a chairman 
appointed by the republican government, and responsible to the 
latter. The relations between the Council as a collegiate body and 
its chairman are ill-defined and resemble, on the shake those in the 
state committees described above. The Council receives its orders 
from the republican government and, in the case of republics with 
several economic councils, also from the Republican Council of 
National Economy. The legal nature of the territorial economic 
councils, and especially of their branch directorates, is a hybrid one, 
combining the features of an administrative government department 
with those of the management of a large industrial enterprise. This 
ambiguity creates uncertainty and friction, and has been criticised 
by Soviet lawyers. 

The management of agriculture is on completely different lines. 
The state farms, known as sovkhozes, are now administered by the 
republican Ministries of Agriculture. But the majority of farms, 
the kolkhozes, not being state-owned but ostensibly co-operative 
enterprises of their members, cannot legally be given orders by 
government departments, except in certain limited fields. This did 
not matter much under Stalin, but seems to be taken more into 
account now. On the other hand, kolkhozes have no central 
co-operative bodies of any kind, and all efforts to receive the party's 
blessing for the formation of district, provincial, etc., associations of 
kolkhozes have so far been unsuccessful. There thus remains 
virtually only one apparatus constitutionally entitled and willing to 
direct the kolkhozes—the party. And in fact the party apparatus 
has been increasingly taking over managerial functions in this field. 
The organisational forms of control have undergone several changes, 
the most recent one being the disbanding after the abolition of the 
machine-tractor stations (M.T.S.) of party teams based on them and 
responsible for the groups of kolkhozes served by these M.T.S. 
The duties of these teams have now mainly fallen on the party 
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organisations in the kolkhozes themselves, but have partly reverted 
to the district (raion) committees.” 

The organs of general administration (or, as they are designated 
in the Constitution, “local organs of state’ power ’’) in the regions, 
districts, towns, and villages, are the ral Soviets. The general 
process of decentralisation has affected them also, and they have 
acquired new functions with corresponding changes in their struc- 
ture. Local De ents of Internal Affairs, which include the 
local police and which had been directly subordinated to the 
republican Ministries of the Interior, were in 1956-57 transformed 
into departments of the local Soviets. (Like all their other a ot 
ments, these departments of the local Soviets are subordinate both 
to the Soviet and to the Ministry—in this case the Ministry of the 
Interior.) Many Soviets had to set up departments of industry to 
manage enterprises of predominantly local importance which they 
took over from the disbanded ministries. Money assigned in the 
budget to the building of educational, public health, and cultural 
institutions is, since 1959, allocated to local Soviets, though they still 
share with the territorial economic councils the funds for housing 
and public services. But perhaps the most significant change is the 
establishment of standing committees for a new purpose—“com- 
missions for the protection of socialist legality and of the rights of 
citizens,” which are described as belonging to the category of 
standing committees of which the activities extend to all branches 
of the administration. Another kind of local organ with a similar 
purpose is the Watch Commission set up by the executive com- 
mittees of town and district Soviets in places where there are 
“correctional labour institutions.” They are headed by a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Soviet concerned and consist of 
representatives of the Soviet and of trade union and Komsomol 
organisations, officials of the organs of public health, culture, 
education, etc. Unfortunately, too little pe ween is available to the 
outside observer to permit a judgment on the effectiveness of either 
of these two types of commissions. Soviet legal writers refer to the 
tendency in recent years to strengthen control by (ostensibly) repre- 
sentative organs over the activities of the administration. If this 
tendency is genuine, it is likely to be more effective on the local 
than on higher levels.”* 

” Rew Cobtrols? The «Reform? of Soviet Agricultural Adminisuration,"* Probleme of 
Communism, vol. vi, No. 4, July-A t 1957, and R. D. Laird et al., The Rise and 


Fall of the M.T.S..as an instrument of Soviet Rule, Lawrence, Kansas, 1960 
1© Several aspects of local government are analysed in greater detail in L. G. Churchward, 
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“Withering Away of the State” 


A new element has been introduced in the development of Soviet 
government by the revival of the doctrine of the withering away 
of the state. As old as the communist utopia itself, this idea played 
a big role in Bolshevik propaganda and practice until the early 
1930s, but became unfashionable in Stalin’s time. If it was men- 
tioned at all, its implementation was invariably relegated to a distant 
future. Khrushchev recalled it from oblivion at the 2Ist party 
congress in 1959 in connection with his statement that the U.S.S.R. 
had already entered the stage of a rapid transition from socialism 
to communism. Withering away of the state had always been 
considered in theory as one of the main achievements of full 
communism. “ Dialectically understood,” said Khrushchev, this 
problem is one of “‘ development of socialist statehood into Com- 
munist social self-government.” Administrative, judicial, and 
legislative functions should gradually pass from the organs of state 
to “social” or “public” (the translation is uncertain because 
neither of the English words is an exact equivalent of the Russian 
word obshchestvennye) organisations. This doctrine has since been 
amplified by philosophers and legal theorists, and the new element 
which they have introduced is the elaboration of the role of the 
party in the process of transition. Thus the new textbook on the 
Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism, published in 1959, states that 
a “ characteristic feature of the development of socialist democracy 
in the period of transition to communism is the growth of the role 
of the Essiineisalt Party as directing and leading Sack As the state 
gradually transfers many of its functions to social organisations, the 
party more and more moves to the foreground as the leader of the 
whole society and guiding force among all the social organisations. 
The party directs . . . the process of withering away of the 
ER 

The trade unions were in fact the first organisation to be affected 
by the process of “ withering away of the state.” Already in 1933 
they had been given the task of administering the national insurance 
scheme; now they have been accorded the final word in some forms 
of labour disputes if conciliation procedure fails. Several new forms 
of organisation, or “‘ social institutions ” as they are sometimes called 
in the Soviet Press, have been devised specifically for the purpose 


of taking over functions of government. There are “ public 


**Continuity and Change in Soviet Local Government, 1947-1957,’’ Soviet Studies, 
vol. ix, No. 3, January 1958. 
11 Osnovy marksi lenini Uchebnoe posobie, Moscow, 1959, pp. 723-724. 
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departments” in some local Soviets staffed by voluntary workers 
instead of by officials, or at least groups of “ public instructors ” and 
$ Faas inspectors,” partially replacing paid officials. All this is, 
of course, under close party direction. ’ 

There are also—and this is far more important—the “‘ people’s 
teams for the defence of public order,” formed in accordance with 
the decision of the Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers of March 2, 1959. They are set up by the local party 
committees and receive their orders direct from them. And in fact 
some of their actions reported in the Press, such as dispersing quite 
small and completely innocent street gatherings, suggest that they 
have a political, as well as a police, function. 

There were over 80,000 such teams by the middle of 1960 with 
over 2:5 million members. Similar “ youth detachments” have 
been formed in the frontier areas to assist the frontier troops in 
catching persons illegally crossing the border. 

Parallel developments are taking place in the administration of 
justice, where the new legislation on criminal procedure has revived 
the institutions of “social prosecutors” and “social defence 
counsel” with full rights of participation in the trial by regular 
courts, as well as “ comradely courts ” at the accused person’s place 
of employment. A new procedure—“ trial” by a meeting of neigh- 
bours—has been introduced in many Union Republics (but not in the 
R.S.F.S.R. or the Ukraine) for persons accused of “‘ parasitic living,” 
i.e., refusal to take up employment approved of by the authorities; 
a“ comnts in Pir ne: results o anishment. As some ee 
critics, especi om the le ession, seem to recognise, this 
new ivtdegunat may hike Fak of the growth of ienin 
to the detriment of legality. 


The Government and the Governed 


If we turn from the institutions to the methods resorted to by the 
authorities in dealing with the population at large, we shall see that 
within the three categories of methods distinguished by Soviet 

litical theorists—compulsion, encouragement, and persuasion—a 
notable shift has occurred since Stalin’s death, or, more correctly, 
since the fall of Beria, from compulsion to encouragement and 
persuasion. To be sure, am le means of compulsion still exist, 
ranging from “‘ impact of public opinion ” (organised by the party), 
and the activities of the “ people’s teams ” and “ comradely courts,” 
through the internal passport system which discriminates against the 


12 Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. xi, No. 10, April 8, 1959, p. 3. 
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largest single section of the population, the peasants, to the heavy 
alties laid down for political offences in the new (December 
958) Law on Crimes against the State.” But the wholesale pre- 
ventive terror of Stalin’s day is over, and the Special Board of the 
Ministry of State Security with its three-man branches in the local 
offices of the ministry, which between them “ sentenced” to death 
or concentration camp millions of citizens, were abolished in 
September 1953.* Moreover, the new regulations for the Procuracy, 
adopted in 1955,"* gave the procurator the right to transfer the case 
of any person under investigation from one investigating authority 
to another. This includes the power to rescue a man from the 
organs of state security. This measure seems to have had some 
effect, and there is also some evidence that procurators now do in 
fact make use of their right, which for a long time remained a dead 
letter, of supervising the activities of the security organs. The 
subjection of security personnel to the jurisdiction of military 
tribunals instead of their own internal courts may also have some 
sobering influence on them. 

As is “encouragement,” the government has carried out an 
extensive programme of social reform designed to do away with the 
harsher and more inequitable features of Stalin’s social policy."* Asa 
result, considerable material benefits have accrued to large sections of 
the population, undoubtedly making them more contented citizens. 

inally, official communist propaganda, which had become 
almost totally devoid of any rational or realistic content in the last 
years of Stalin’s life, is now becoming progressively more practical 
and realistic, though the element of fiction in it still persists. The 
communist leadership is obviously aiming at a measure of genuine 
persuasion, as opposed to merely ensuring outward conformity. 


The Meaning of the Changes 


In the overall picture of changes since 1953 four features stand out. 
The first, and most obvious, is the shift from indiscriminate terror 
and compulsion to incentives and persuasion as the motive forces to 


13 ** Law on Criminal Liability for State Crimes ’’ (December 25, 1958), Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, vol. xi, No. 5, March 11, 1959, pp. 3-4. 

‘The: seus. ae Se amen. See Sever benn pall ed but it is occasionally mentioned in 
Soviet publications, e.g., V. A. Vlasov and S. S. Studenikin, Sovetskoe administrativnoe 
pravo, ww 1959, p. 263. 

15 The text of the tions, viz., Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. vii, No. 23, 
July 20, 1955, pp. 1-5, 13; ef. D. A. Loeber, ** The Soviet and the Rights 
of the Individual i the State,’’ Journal of the Internatio Commission of 
Jurists, vol. 1, No. 1, Autumn 1957. 

16 It has been admirably summarised by Alec Nove in ‘‘ Social Welfare in the U.S.S.R.,” 
Problems of Communism, vol. ix, No. 1, January-February 1960. 
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induce conformity to government policy. The government does not 
lack instruments of compulsion, and the legal changes which have 
taken place do not provide any guarantee against resort to terror. 
Neither legal tradition and habit nor an independent judiciary exist 
to operate as safeguards. But the fact remains that for the past few 
years Stalin’s main instruments of control have been largely in 
abeyance. Next, serious attempts have been made to rationalise the 
machinery of government. Improvements have been achieved in 
eliminating over-centralisation, duplication of instances of control 
and over-weighted administrative machinery. The Soviet authorities 
themselves would be the last to claim that the accumulated 
irrationality of past years has been overcome, but they can rightly 
ar satisfied that many important steps in this direction have om 
en. 

The third distinctive feature of the government today is the 

eater participation of wider sections of the country in the legis- 
ative process. The os legislative changes of the past years have 
not dropped, as they did so often under Stalin, like thunderbolts 
from a is ue sky. Reference has been made to the commissions of 
the Supreme Soviet. Since, unlike the proceedings of the Supreme 
Soviet itself, they deliberate in private, their transactions are not 
bedevilled by the rigid tradition of strict unanimity in public which 
renders the Supreme Soviet itself an empty form ye Hence such 
a legislative reform as the changes in the criminal law enacted on 
December 25, 1958, bears the marks of having been substantially 
influenced in discussion in Commission. Again, on a number of 
occasions formal methods have been resorted to for the spublic 
discussion of draft legislative measures. Articles in the press and 
in the specialist journals have provided us with an indication of 
the extent of informed discussion which has often preceded legisla- 
tion. It may safely be assumed that a great deal more discussion 
has taken place which has not found its way into the printed page. 
The significant differences between the draft of the education reform 
of 1958 and the legislation as finally enacted provide one example 
of the extent to which this discussion can prove effective. 

Finally, one is struck with the degree to which party control— 
the dominant feature of Soviet government since the days of Lenin 
—has been extended, perfected, and institutionalised, one could say 
“ normalised,” if one recalls how under Stalin even the party was 
immune neither from interference nor from competition.’’ This 


7 Des 0 denatiad ondipae <1 Deen Se nema, Gee, ane Geneatng se Se 


party since 1953, see L. Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
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growth in the influence of the party is constantly stressed now in 
official Soviet theory and is, quite correctly, contrasted with the 
period of Stalin’s rule, when the “cult of personality,” as the 
current phrase goes, hampered the operation di party control. To- 
day, the signs of normalisation are evident. The organs of the party 
are meeting and functioning with regularity, and their proceedings 
are duly publicised—indeed, the proceedings of the Central Com- 
mittee are even published from time to time, which is a new 
departure. The membership of the party has been to some extent 
made more representative 3 the population—the representation of 
the workers and peasants has been increased and fewer of the non- 
Russian nationalities remain seriously under-represented. The party 
has extended its control over the organs of the security machine, 
which had become in Stalin’s time an independent force within the 
state at the personal service of the dictator. Party organisations 
have been set up in branches of the economy where they scarcely 
existed before, notably in the collective farms, thus enabling control 
— a machinery to operate in agriculture through the normal 
c els of the mg Sa, OE on the spot. 

To what extent has all this led to an increase either of freedom 
for the citizen, or of democracy for the voter, in the sense of control 
over rather than mere participation in the formulation of policy? 
Comparatively little. There are two main reasons for this. The 
eight-million-strong party, though it has become a more representa- 
tive élite, is itself autocratically and not democratically managed. 
Authority within it still remains vested, as hitherto, in the profes- 
sional “‘ apparatus ” of officials and secretaries which numbers little 
more than 250,000. The reasons for this are the same as the reasons 
which led to the growth of the power of this apparatus under 
Lenin and Stalin. There is first of all the power exercised by this 
apparatus of ensuring that only those are elected as delegates to the 
various deliberative organs in the party hierarchy—up to and 
including the Central Committee and the all-Union Congress—who 
will ensure unanimous adoption of the policies proposed by the top 
leaders; and the unanimous election to the Praesidium of those top 
policy-makers whose election has been agreed among themselves in 
advance. With one exception—the abstention of Molotov on the 
issue of his own expulsion from the Central Committee in June 
1957—all decisions z the Central Committee and of the all-Union 
Congress since 1953 have been unanimous, so far as our evidence 


1960, Epilogue; and M. Fainsod, ‘‘ The Party in the Post-Stalin Era,"’ Problems of 
Communism, vol. vii, No. 1, January-February 1958. 
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. Throughout the length and breadth of the land, within the 
ierachy of party secretaries, officials are appointed and removed 
with an ease and on a pattern which can be explained only in terms 
of a central administrative decision. The" party authorities con- 
stantly enjoin democracy in elections to these posts—but at the same 
time stress the need for “ leadership” b higher organisations over 
lower in directing elections so as to avoid “ spontaneity.” The party 
enjoins free debate—but at the same time stresses that debate must 
be “ businesslike ” and not “demagogic.” It is the party machine 
which decides where “ demagogy ” begins or “ spontaneity ” ends, 
and the cautious or ambitious party member draws his own con- 
clusions. An examination of the press reveals that in the 
overwhelming number of party elections the party voter is presented 
with a list of candidates equal in number to the vacancies to be 
filled. There have been some examples, remarkable enough in 
themselves, where from time to time at the lowest level, in the 
primary party organisation, the members have rejected the list of 
candidates presented to them by the higher party organisation and 
have insisted—as they have the legal right to insist—on electing 
candidates of their own choice by secret ballot. If this practice 
should spread to higher levels of the party we should see changes 
in the Soviet. Union indeed. But it has not happened yet. 

Control over these appointments is the strongest but not the only 
reason for the supremacy of the apparatus within the party as a 
whole; for the supremacy of the central apparatus within the 
apparatus; and for the supremacy of the First Secretary within 
the central apparatus. There is little tradition of free debate tn the 
Soviet Communist Party: except between 1917 and 1921 the 
emphasis has been upon the “ centralist” element in “ democratic 
centralism,” and the tendency has been for the party authorities to 
refuse to distinguish between honest disagreement and rebellion. 
Indeed, it is part of the theory of Leninism that the “ scientifically ” 
correct course cannot be left to the determination of the majority, 
for the majority can and does err. Who then is to determine the 
scientific course if not the leader? And who is likely to be leader, 
save he who controls the party elections? 

None of these elementary, basic principles has changed; what 
has changed is their application. However powerful the First Secre- 
tary may be today it is unlikely that in the secret deliberations of 
the Praesidium he rules, as Stalin did, over trembling yes-men 
straining to guess his mind. Beyond doubt within the group of 
Central Secretaries and their subordinates who form the highest 
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policy-making body in administrative matters there is infinitely 
more delegation to and real responsibility of individuals. It is also 
clear that the leaders of the party, in formulating policy, are taking 
increasing account of the state of opinion within the party. It is, 
indeed, an elemen rule of politics that as terror and compulsion 
decrease, so must the need for voluntary consent and support 
increase. These are considerable changes. But they are changes 
within the framework of totalitarian autocracy. They are not 
developments in the direction of democracy. 

The position is the same when one examines the relation of the 
party, or more accurately of the party apparatus, to those who stand 
outside it. They are being brought, in ever-increasing numbers, into 
participation in the business of the state—in the management of 
the economy, in the maintenance of law and order, in the formula- 
tion of vocal opinion—but always strictly under party control. The 
few attempts hee have been made by groups to escape this control 
and to exist as independent bodies have been visited by immediate 
and summary disci io The party can control, and indeed claims 


to control, the judiciary. It remains itself outside any control by 
either judges or eee nor can the individual seek to interpose 


the power of the judiciary between himself and the party—as 
distinct from organs of government. If one recalls that the party 
apparatus is in fact, if not in theory, the highest executive organ of 
che country, this means that the individual remains at the mercy 
of the executive—though it is only fair to recall that it is today a 
much more merciful executive than eight years ago. Again, the 
very life-blood of real democracy is formed by le institutions, 
independent of the executive, operating as a counterbalance to it. 
All indications to date point to the fact that the Soviet Communist 
Party is determined to prevent their emergence. So long as it is 
successful in doing so, no democracy can evolve. The Soviet Union 
continues to progress from the closed state of chaos which prevailed 
under Stalin to a new state of comparative order. The standard of 
living has improved, social welfare has become more of a reality, 
administrative responsibility has been decentralised, and public 
participation in +24 lic affairs is being encouraged. It remains to be 
seen how far the party will successfully continue to maintain in 
being a strait-jacket which has long outgrown any rational purposes 
it may have had. 





A NEW DEAL, FOR THE POST OFFICE 


WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


Tue publication of a White Paper last year on The Status of the 
Post Office, followed by the introduction of the Post Office Bill, 
which received its Second Reading on January 26 of this year, carries 
a stage further a series of Post Office reforms which began nearly 
thirty years ago. 

The Post Office had been for long a highly unpopular depart- 
ment. Jokes about Post Office pens, like those about mothers-in-law 
and railway sandwiches, were among the stock-in-trade of popular 
comedians. The department was regarded with disfavour by politi- 
cians of all parties; and in December 1931 a memorial signed by 
320 M.P.s was addressed to the Prime Minister asking him to 
transfer the business of the Post Office to a public corporation. The 
parliamentarians who signed the Scateneie were mostly Conserva- 
tive; but members of the Labour Party shared the view that the 
Post Office, as then organised, was ill fitted to attain a high degree 
of efficiency. Lord Attlee, who served as Postmaster-General in 
MacDonald’s second Labour Government, wrote an article in 1931 
declaring that Treasury control is wholly incompatible with the 
flexibility necessary for the conduct of a business concern, and urged 
that Treasury control over the Post Office should be abolished. He 
also remarked on the unfavourable effects of parliamentary inter- 
pellation on the work of the Post Office. * 


The Bridgeman Committee 


Shortly afterwards the Government appointed the Bridgeman Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Post Office. The Committee rejected the 
idea of a public corporation but recommended some siee 4 
changes in the organisation and operation of the Post Office whic 

were promptly put into effect by the Government. In place of a 
small secretariat under the Permanent Secretary, which arrogated to 
itself authority to decide virtually everything, and which excluded 
important officers in charge of vital operating and staff functions, 
a Post Office Board was set up, with the Postmaster-General as 
chairman. The members include the chief officers in charge of mail 
services, telecommunications, engineering, finance, etc., as well as 
the Director-General. Boards of a similar type were set up in the 
Post Office regions. By this means the senior officers in duigs of 
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the major functions are enabled to participate fully in _polic 
decisions at the highest level. re ak ag 
The Committee declared that they did not consider the relation 
in which the Post Office stands to Parliament to be a factor which 
necessarily makes efficient performance of its duties impossible. 
The main obstacle to efficiency in their view was the absence of 
self-contained finance, which would enable the management of the 
Post Office to concentrate on service to the public instead of being 
faced with conflicting objectives. The knowledge that any increase 
of profits would be entirely absorbed by the Sachoaat had a detri- 
mental effect on Post Office enterprise and initiative. They thought 
that self-contained finance would create a radically different outlook. 
The relations between the Post Office and the Treasury were 
modified in consequence of this recommendation. The Post Office 
was to be required to pay an annual sum to the Treasury to cover 
interest on past capital expenditure, a royalty for the monopoly 
conferred by Parliament, a payment for Income Tax, Schedule A, 
and adjustments for work done for other departments by the Post 
Office. The new arrangement was authorised for the first time by 
the Finance Act, 1933. But in 1934-35, out of a surplus of £12 
million earned by the Post Office, the Chancellor took the lion’s 
share of £1034 million; and this annual tribute was exacted from 
1933 until 1939. The amount was not based on any principle but 
merely represented the average cash surplus which the Post Office 
had earned during the three years prior to the introduction of the 
new arrangement. The Treasury was quite unwilling to surrender 
any substantial part of the money it had extorted from the Post Office. 
The arrangements for dividing the surplus between the Treasury 
and the Post Office were rescinded on the outbreak of the Second 
World War, and were not revived until 1956, when it was agreed 
that for a trial period of five years a sum of £5 million should be 
aid annually to the Exchequer, any remaining surplus going to the 
Post Office’s revenue reserve. 


Despite this concession} nothing approaching financial autonomy 
was conferred on the Post Office. Every penny of revenue had to 
be paid into the Exchequer and every penny required by the Post 
Office for its expenditure had to be voted by Parliament and doled 
out by the Exchequer. 


Self-Contained Finance 


The system outlined in the 1960 White Paper and now embodied in 
the Post Office Bill is intended to give the Post Office greater 
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commercial and financial freedom while remaining under the direct 
control of the Postmaster-General. Post Office finances are to be 
separated from the Exchequer, and will no longer be dependent on 
money voted by Parliament in the annual estimates. Thus, the 
elaborate scrutiny and control exercised by the Treasury, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by the Estimates Committee, will 
no longer apply to the Post Office. The justification for this is that 
the Post Office depends for its revenue not on taxation but on the 
money it receives from its customers. 

Henceforth the Post Office will prepare and present only 
Commercial Accounts. The antiquated Appropriation Accounts 
and the cash accounts will be discontinued. A Post Office Fund 
will be established into which all revenue will be paid and from 
which all sums required for the purpose of ordinary Post Office 
business will be taken. Thus a further stage has been reached in 
oe protracted struggle to secure self-contained finance for the Post 
Office. 

Treasury Control 


Yet the Post Office has not by any means achieved financial auto- 
nomy. First, Treasury control will continue in respect of capital 
developments. This includes approval of the total amount proposed 
to be spent each year and of borrowing for the purpose of such 
investment. In the event of a struggle with rival claimants in the 
public sector for capital in short supply, the Post Office might have 
to justify its investment proposals in detail. In these respects the 
Post Office will be in the same position as the nationalised industries. 
Secondly, the Treasury will control the foreign exchange opetations 
of the Post Office. And thirdly the Treasury will regulate the pay, 
grading, and conditions of service of the Post Office staff, who will 
remain civil servants. 

In my view it is right in principle that the Treasury should 
exercise these controls. The capital expenditure of the public sector 
is a matter of great importance to the whole economy, and the 
Chancellor, and ultimately the Cabinet, must have the final decision. 
But a much more liberal policy is needed on the part of the Treasury 
towards Post Office development, particularly in regard to tele- 

hones, than it has shown in the past. In this field we are far 
hind the standard set not only by the United States but by many 
European countries. This-applies to the number of telephones in 
proportion to the population, the intensity of use, the standard of 
service, and the type of equipment in use. The disparity between 
the excellence of the postal service, in which the British Post Office 
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leads the world, and the mediocrity of the telephone service, is 
striking and deserving of investigation. The telephone service 
absorbs by far the greater share of capital investment—about 88 per 
cent., compared with 8 per cent. ie post and 4 per cent. for 
telegraphs. On the other hand, the telephones contributed nearly 
£17 million to the total surplus of about £21 million in 1959-60. 
It is frequently alleged that the Treasury is largely responsible for 
the stunted ‘development of the telephone service in this country; 
and Lord Crook sdiguad with some bitterness in the House of Lords 
on February 1 to the dead hand of Treasury control which has 
limited the ability of the Post Office to give us an up-to-date 
telephone service. 

Again, in the matter of pay, grading, and conditions of service, 
it is necessary that the Post Office staff should be kept broadly in 
line with the rest of the civil service, in so far as circumstances are 


comparable. 


Should the Post Office Pay Taxes ? 


What is much more questionable is the obligation, as part of the 
new arrangement, of the Post Office to pay to the Exchequer a 


contribution in lieu of taxation. The “ governing principle ” is that 
the Post Office will pay what it would pay in taxation if it were a 
commercial profit-making concern. “ It is not intended,” says the 
White Paper, “that the Exchequer should be deprived of what 
would accrue to it if Post Office activities were sabiect to normal 
tax law.” What this means in practice is that the charges of the 
Post Office will be higher than they need be in order to include 
an element of taxation. In our view there is nothing to be said in 
favour of requiring publicly owned services to contribute to “spe 
taxation. This question was fought out long ago in the sphere of 
municipal trading. Joseph Chamberlain, as Lord Mayor of Birming- 
ham, had persuaded the City Corporation to embark on municipal 
trading and land ownership on a large scale in order to make profits 
to reduce the local rates. , The Webbs, Bernard Shaw, and other 
leading Fabians opposed the idea that the public services should be 
run in order to relieve the ratepayer. This view has, on the whole, 
prevailed in local government. It should prevail Pg in 
nationally owned undertakings, because the analogy with private 
enterprise is misleading. What is taxed in private enterprise is 
profit, which is available for distribution to the stockholders for 
their personal benefit. Profit in this sense does not exist in public 
enterprise; there can only be a surplus, and there is no one to whom 
it can be distributed. The main use to which the surplus should be 
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put is the improvement of the service. There is no more justifica- 
tion for angowne a tax on the use of postal services than there is in 
making a charge for using the highway. Both are essential means 
of communication; and the mere fact that it-is convenient to charge 
individuals who use the postal or telecommunications services does 
not justify requiring them to contribute to the Exchequer as 
customers of the Post Office. 


Repayment of Capital Debt 


Another feature of the new arrangement which calls for comment is 
that the outstanding capital indebtedness of the Post Office to the 
Exchequer, which amounts to about £800 million, is to be repaid 
_ by twenty-five equal portions during a similar number of years. 
Hitherto the outstanding debt of the Post Office to the Exchequer 
has been perpetual; now there is to be an obligation to repay it 
unless it is renewed. Here is an example of the curious distinction 
which is often made in this country between public and private 
enterprise in the treatment of their capital liabilities. The capital of a 
company is represented by the assets of the business, and it is illegal 
to repay such capital to the stockholders without the permission of 
the High Court. In the case of a local authority or a public corpora- 
tion, and now the Post Office, the capital liabilities are to be treated 
as a debt to be repaid within twenty-five years. Thus, a heavy obli- 
gation is laid on the shoulders of the Post Office for which shies is 
no parallel in private enterprise, apart from debentures or loan stock, 
which are seldom used today. In practice, however, the outstanding 
debt will almost certainly be renewed when it falls due for*repay- 
ment, so the obligation is likely to result only in a review of interest 
rates in the light of conditions prevailing at the time when 
repayment is due. 

The Post Office Bill places a duty on the Postmaster-General to 
conduct the business of his department in such a manner as to 
secure that its revenue is not less than sufficient, taking one year 
with another, to meet outgoings properly chargeable to revenue 
account, including “proper allocations” to the general reserve. 
This resembles the obligation placed on the nationalised industries— 
an obligation which the British Transport Commission has not been 
able to fulfil for several years. 


The Position ‘d the Postmaster-General 


The Postmaster-General will continue to be fully responsible to 
Parliament for the work of his department. The total amount of 
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Post Office borrowings of new capital will be authorised by statute, 
as in the past, every two or three years. The Commercial Accounts 
will be audited by the Comptroller and Auditor-General and 
examined by the Public Accounts Committee of the House of 
Commons. The charges and tariffs of the Post Office for postal and 
other services will be fixed by or under Statutory Instruments, and 
these will be subject to a negative resolution of Parliament. This 

s further than the present practice, as not all Statutory Instru- 
ments of the Post Office are at present subject to parliamentary 
control. M.P.s will have the same scope for parliamentary questions 
as they have today. 

The salaries of the Postmaster-General and Assistant Postmaster- 
General will continue to be voted annually so that a Supply Day 
can be devoted to discussing and criticising the work of the depart- 
ment. A House of Commons resolution will also be required before 
the beginning of each financial year to authorise expenditure from 
the Post Office Fund. Parliament will receive the annual report and 
accounts of the Post Office after they have been examined and 
certified by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. Thus, all the 
safeguards nec to preserve accountability to Parliament and 
ministerial responsibility will be maintained in full force. 


The Work of the Post Office 


The report of the Post Office for 1959-60 (presented to Parliament 
last November) gives an impression of an alert, re and 
competent department. Postings exceeded 10,000 million for the 
first time in its history—an increase of nearly 10 per cent. over the 
previous year. Many improvements in the postal service are in train, 
including brighter post offices, the abolition of specialised counters, 
more and better self-service facilities, and letter sorting by electronic 
machines. Even the telephone service is making some headway, 
though the rate and quality of progress remain far too low. 

The Post Office was the first government department to intro- 
duce a public relations service and its example has been followed by 
almost all departments. Its staff policy is good on the whole; and 
the ordinary postman is one of the most obliging, reliable, and 
trustworthy public servants. At the higher levels, an enemy 
of staff between the Post Office and great industrial firms like 
Unilever recently took place for a trial period. The more modern 
of the Post Office buildings are usually quite good as a their 
appearance though some of them are not above reproach. 

The Post Office today carries out a great variety of services for 
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other departments. They include the sale of national insurance 
stamps and the payment of insurance pensions, family allowances, 
and service allowances; the issue of broadcast receiving licences, 
dog licences, and motor-car licences; the salé of Savings Stamps and 
Certificates, Defence Bonds, Premium Savings Bonds, and other 
securities; medical prescription refundments, etc. This agency work 
is of great magnitude: the sale of National Insurance stamps exceeds 
£500 million a year and the payment of insurance pensions and 
other benefits is approaching 1,000 million a year. 

The telegraph service has been declining for many years and is 
run at a loss, amounting to £2-3 million in 1959-60 and £2:5 
million in 1958-59. This is mainly due to the falling demand for 
telegraph services, but a contributory cause is the transmission of 
press telegrams at an uneconomic rate. The rate of decline is 
inevitable and likely to increase as telephones are more widely used. 
The loss on telegrams can easily be offset by the surplus on other 
services, in much the same way as the Labour Party intended that 
the loss on railways should be offset by a surplus on road haulage or 
road passenger services. Fortunately, everyone agrees that the Post 
Office should run all the telecommunication services, so there is no 
suggestion that telephones and telegrams should be separated. 


The Post Office is at present financing about 70 per cent. of its 
annual capital expenditure on renewals, modernisation, and expan- 
sion from internal sources, i.¢., from depreciation funds. This is 


undoubtedly the correct — for all undertakings of this character 


to pursue; and we may that the proportion of capital expen- 
diture raised from internal sources will increase with the greater 
financial independence of the Post Office in the future. The average 
figure for all the nationalised industries is about 30 per cent., though 
there are large variations among the industries. This is far less than 
the corresponding figure for private enterprise. 

The reforms now being introduced are in general likely to prove 
beneficial to the Post Office and the services it provides to the public. 
The degree of financial independence which the new Bill permits 
could bring the Post Office several steps nearer to the position of one 
of the public corporations as regards finance. But just how much— 
or how little—the commercial freedom ostensibly accorded to the 
Post Office will mean in practice depends chiefly on the attitude of 
the Treasury towards the new relationship. 
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Britain has begun to think of itself as a clubbable Power. This 
new national conceit is at once congenial and pathetic. The old 
buffer believes he has grown undemanding in his needs, more civil 
to the other fellows, much less liable than they to break up the 
furniture when crossed. He expects to be on the committee, of 
course: makes quite a point of it, in fact, at the UN, the Common- 
wealth, and the Anglo-American. Still, he takes a pretty sound line 
nowadays, and that reassures a lot of the younger chaps. Pity he 
has a struggle to make ends meet: ought to be pulling in his horns 
a bit somewhere. . . . For this image to burgeon in the British 
consciousness it needed the extinction of illusory great-Power status 
in the Suez fiasco of 1956: it needed, too, the diplomatic emergence 
of Mr. Macmillan, indisputably a clubbable man. 

The figure that Britain has managed to cut in the world under 
Mr. Macmillan is not to be disdained. There is, it is true, a neurotic 
side to British policy. Britain’s seeming acceptance of each and every 
existing alliance and attachment as permanently desirable, its readi- 
ness, even now, to undertake obligations beyond its military capacity, 
and its bewildered resentment at being excluded from the European 
neighbours’ new club—after first being suspected of trying to wreck 
the premises—are all the reactions of a declining and anxious Power. 
It is the habit of over-extended Powers to increase, not to reduce, 
their commitments. Britain did exactly this in the early 1950s. The 
treaty structure that Mr. Macmillan inherited after Sir Anthony 
Eden’s second reign at the Foreign Office was the creation of an 
unsuspectedly weak man attempting to bolster the influence of a 
Power that was even weaker than he, or the world before 1956, had 
guessed. 

Mr. Macmillan’s efforts to restore this fagging British influence 
have had considerable success in the diplomatic sphere in which he 
has been personally engaged. He can be said to have conducted a 
sensible reappraisal of British foreign policy in those areas of 
manoeuvre in the cold war that the treaty structure has not entirely 
built over. It used to be fashionable to talk of the Prime Minister’s 
Edwardian flair. In East-West relations he has, in fact, reverted to 
all but one of the principles of British conduct laid down by the 


* The author is a member of the editorial staff of The Economist. 
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great Lord Salisbury: to protect every vital interest but to be pliable 
over issues that are essentially unimportant in the confrontation of 
the Powers, to distrust the drastic policy and the forceful solution, 
to live with the insoluble crisis, never to get rattled by it, and allow 
realities gradually to impress themselves on friend and foe alike. 
When Mr. Macmillan acts in Moscow, New York, and Washington 
upon these terms, and Lord Home speaks to such a brief, they 
approximate to statesmanlike behaviour. This is the sy that 
British opinion has seized upon. But the reappraisal that has not 
taken place in Mr. Macmillan’s four years of office concerns pre- 
cisely those treaty obligations that sustained British illusions of 
greatness and that Salisbury would have designated as entangling. 


It is in deciding between those entanglements that are necessary and 
those that are not—that may indeed restrict initiative and manoeuvre 
when they are most needed—that British policy-making gives every 
appearance of having ground to a halt. 


Origins 

These treaty obligations grew up in the saint years when British 
governments believed they could still play a predominantly autho- 
ritative and energetic role throughout the world: in fact, they 
considered it their duty to do so—and in the stress of the times it 
was. But the times have changed, and Britain remains palpably 
over-extended in every sector. It has accepted commitments that it 
no longer pretends fully to observe under the North Atlantic Treaty 
of 1949, with the supplementary Paris agreements of 1954; under the 
Manila Pact of 1954, setting up the South-East Asia Treaty Grgani- 
sations; and under the Baghdad Pact of 1955, renamed the Central 
prs Organisation in 1959. In addition, it has military obligations 
to defend not only its remaining overseas ssions but, in varyin 
circumstances, Malaya, Libya, certain sultanates and sheikdoms in 
the Arabian peninsula, and (under the United Nations) South Korea. 
Salisbury would have said that his Britain would be ruined by such 
friendships: Mr. Macmillan’s Britain seems to believe that it will be 
ruined if it does not retain them all. 

This treaty structure came into being piecemeal in differing 
circumstances and to serve differing functions. Taken as a totality 
it serves two broad concepts which British opinion has assumed to 
be compatible. The first is that the West, ie “ free world,” is a 
recognisable entity, that its principal concern is military, and 
partially economic, protection against communist aggression or sub- 
version, and that the primary object of its A relations is the 
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geographical containment of the Soviet Union and China. The 
second concept is that, British interests being world-wide, it is 
advantageous for their retention that Britain should appear in 
every crisis, either by proxy or in company, as a world-strategic 
Power. Some of this reasoning is still politically acceptable; some, 
recognisably, is not. 

There has been a cumulative shift in British opinion away from 
extra-European commitments in the past four years. In theory, the 
“free world” remains indivisible: nothing has altered since the 
Prague coup, the Indo-Chinese crisis of 1954 or the days when Nuri 
es-Said still ruled in Irak. In practice, a good deal less is said in 
Britain nowadays about gallant little allies and a good deal more 
about Portuguese politics, Persian land hunger, Belgian colonialism, 
and South Korean or Siamese ambitions. Most public discussion, 
even within the Conservative Party, observes a sharp, if generally 
unspoken, distinction between NATO on one side and CENTO 
and SEATO on the other. The test is simple. No change in 
Western relations with the Soviet Union is entertained in Britain 
without allowing for its effect on NATO, even by those hostile to 
the alliance: NATO is felt to mean something, and generally some- 
thing necessary and purposeful. But which advocate of a new 
Western attitude towards China ever speculates aloud on what this 
would do to SEATO? The future of Formosa and Hongkong, 
both of them specifically outside the sphere of the Manila Pact, may 
still influence British opinion in weighing up a new initiative 
towards Peking. But SEATO. and CENTO, could disappear this 
afternoon and few people in this country would sleep any less easily 
tonight. It is not improper to conclude that either Mr. Macmillan 
and Lord Home hold CENTO and SEATO in too high a regard by 
continuing to pay lip service to them, or in too little by failing to 
persuade the country of their usefulness. 

This evident discrepancy between British policy and British 
feeling requires an eventual political decision. Up to now the diffi- 
culty in adopting a selective official approach to Britain’s treaty 
obligations is that it would put in question both the basic concepts 
of the idealised “ free world ” and the Great-Power range of British 
responsibilities which a majority of the electorate has long accepted 
a on which much of the conduct of Anglo-American relations 
since the war has depended. No Conservative government, simul- 
taneously nagged by unilateralist Little ——— at home and 
accused of weariness and neutralism across the Atlantic, could dis- 
play much eagerness to re-examine, in public debate, the established 
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bases of its diplomacy. The reappraisal will have to be signalled in 
Washington before it can be owledged in London. For four 
years Mr. Macmillan has been content to introduce his own ideas 
into the East-West relationship within the-interstices of the diplo- 
matic blocks set up in the Dullesian era. He has given no indication 
that he wishes to remove these monuments to Anglo-American 
partnership, on which, in fact, the British claim to be a permanent 
summit member—even on Asian questions—is sometimes thought 
to rest. Yet the bias of British policy in this time has been per- 
sistently towards accommodating Indian views on the adoption of 
overt military methods in peripheral crises like Laos. The constant 
complaint of Mr. Macmillan’s allies, great and small, has been that 
he is unwilling to put British teeth into the mouths of the treaty 
tigers. 
Neutrals, CENTO, SEATO 

Now, since November, the first stirrings of diplomatic change 
towards Asia have been gathering momentum in the United States. 
The political emergence of the Afro-Asian Powers is forcing a new 
flexibility upon the West in fact as well as in professed intention. 
If this tre is persisted in, it must ultimately lead to the reassess- 
ment 0 tnifieary groups like CENTO and SEATO whose relation- 


ships with their neutral neighbours are of capital importance to the 
Western reputation in the world. The Eisenhower administration, 
in its last months, and the Kennedy administration, in its first, have 
acknowledged the new respectability of neutralism. The reappraisal 
is not likely to stop there. For almost the first time it is a truism in 
Washington that if the West is to maintain itself in the 1960s it will 
have to devote an increasing on ootens of its serious diplomatic 


effort towards these uncommitted countries. For some years the 
most difficult decisions of Western policy have been those involving 
the choice of priority between developing a positive political relation- 
ship with Delhi and Cairo and retaining the comprehensive military 
containment of Moscow and Peking. The dilemma has been 
admitted, but it has always been solved one way. When CENTO 
and SEATO were established, neutral opinion was considered 
important, but not all-important. It was even possible, on occasion, 
to entertain the idea that, assuming the Russians and Chinese 
behaved as the West expected them to, the neutrals would ultimately 
gravitate into the Western camp. Since this assessment of neutral 
reactions, if not of communist strategy, has proved entirely illusory, 
the Western recruiting depots strung across Asia have stayed em 

and unused: the last intake was the Persians in November 1955. 
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It is impossible to calculate the deterrent effect that the existence 
of CENTO and SEATO have actually had on Russian and Chinese 
policy. It is naturally said to be considerable in the annual reports 
of the respective secretaries-general, but these opinions are not 
necessarily conclusive. The chief military value of CENTO—the 
“Northern Tier” that replaced the abortive Middle East defence 
organisation that went the rounds in 1950-51—is to block a southern 
Soviet advance. overland to the Persian Gulf. It does this less’ by 
interposing a serious military barrier against the Red Army than by 
sustaining the Shah’s personal, and prospectively liberal, régime in 
Teheran against its internal opposition. For the Turks there is the 
benefit that their eastern defences are less likely to be turned in 
advance of hostilities by a Soviet occupation of Persia, although 
there would be little to stop such a flanking movement once war 
had begun. For the Pakistanis there is a better prospect of external 
air and atomic assistance arriving in time a repel a Soviet drive from 
Afghanistan. For Britain, the existence of a political screen to the 
north continues to be a useful protection for the Persian Gulf, even 
if the most dangerous threat to the British position there comes from 
Arab nationalism to the south. 

These strategic considerations are by no means negligible. The 
fact remains, however, that they all depend, not on CENTO’s local 
forces, but on the United States military and economic commitment 
to the treaty area. If CENTO has a use, beyond running combined 
exercises, it is as a distributing agency for American military aid. 
If Britain had been able to carry CENTO on its shoulders, it could 
be argued that Soviet susceptibilities would have been, to a degree, 
less ruffled than by direct United States participation. This argu- 
ment has long fallen to the ground: a direct bilateral agreement 
between the United States and Persia would thus attract no more 
belligerent a reaction in Moscow than CENTO itself. The delivery 
of American arms to Pakistan would certainly become a greater 
problem if CENTO disappeared: there could then be even less 
pretence that the chief istani interest in these deliveries has 
always been in relationship to India rather than to any prospective 
Soviet menace. It may be thought that, in any event, the slowing 
down of the arms competition between India and Pakistan would be 
a clear advantage. The prospect of achieving this is now appreciably 
better. If the recent Indo-Pakistani rapprochement can lead to a 
further settlement of differences in Kashmir, there will be much 
less reason to believe that either side would feel threatened by future 
arms deliveries or purchases intended to contribute to the defence 
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of the sub-continent as a whole against external attack. The 
existence of CENTO, on balance, hinders rather than helps such an 
understanding. 

The remaining CENTO functions could be transferred, even 
more easily, to ‘bilateral arrangements between the individual 
countries concerned. United States economic and technical aid was 
already available to the local treaty members before the pact came 
into existence. Pakistan has been a beneficiary under the Colombo 
Plan from the beginning. Progress in communications, agriculture, 
and education, in whick CENTO has taken a modest pride, could 
be provided for through direct grants and credits: so could the work 
of the nuclear Basia. centre at Teheran. It is difficult to see, as a 
result, that co-operation of any significance would be lost by 
CENTO’S disbandment. The basic military needs of the local 
members could still be met under individual ry th although the 
removal of the collective defence label might expected to 
encourage the provision of the specifically economic and social aid 
on which the future internal stability of the region will, in reality, 
depend. The diplomatic advantage to the West, particularly in 
establishing relations of better mutual trust with Delhi, would be a 
po one. Since the defection of Irak in 1959, CENTO has not 

mn a particular irritant to the Arab world: its eventual dis- 
appearance would not, therefore, be considered a major gesture in 
Cairo. Even so, the demonstration that the West was prepared, 
under sufficient safeguards, to normalise this sector of Middle East 
relations would not be without effect on its Arab critics. It would 
be unreasonable to expect the dismantling of even so fragile a 
position of strength except at a favourable time in Western relations 
with the Soviet Union. But as a counter in a general settlement 
CENTO is nothing if not expendable. 

The chief purpose of SEATO is to sustain Siam, its one member 
on the Asian mainland that lies directly in the path of Chinese 
expansion towards Malaya and i Rab its secondary one is to 
provide some backing to the independent succession states of Indo- 
China. The course of the present Laotian crisis must, however, 
arouse serious doubts on whether SEATO is regarded at all seriously 
by any of the protagonists in the region. If SEATO’s offshore 
military arrangements have been designed to provide a check to 
communist subversion in Laos, or any of the other buffer states, they 
have proved singularly unsuccessful. On the other hand, if the 
SEATO aim, as certain Siamese and American actions suggest, has 
been to intervene effectively in Laos and swing that country into 
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the Western camp, it can be counted an equal failure. SEATO, 
throughout its existence, has never quite reconciled itself to ensuring 
the neutrality of the Indo-Chinese states by political action, yet its 
ability to conduct land operations against the Chinese, the North 
Vietnamese or local guerrillas has always been minimal. The 
professed original purpose of the alliance was to hold the rin 
against open Chinese aggression in order to enable the sm 
countries in the region to build up their internal economic stability. 
In the event, the ring has been held further north by the Seventh 
Fleet in the Formosa straits. The American foothold in Indo-China 
itself is by direct arrangement with the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, not through SEATO. The British strategic responsibility in 
the area, the defence of Malaya, is also by separate treaty. It cannot 
even be argued that SEATO, like CENTO, disburses a useful 
budget of economic aid: the only significant economic agency in 
the region is the Colombo Plan, serving both SEATO members and 
neutrals. 

It may still be necessary to retain SEATO, as long-stop to 
Chinese pressure, until Peking finally comes to amicable political 
terms with its Asian neighbours—as it appeared to wish to P 22 at the 
Bandung conference of 1955. Since Bandung, Indian and even 
Indonesian suspicions have been aroused by Chinese actions in Tibet 
and along the Himalayan borderlands: something that the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu, not OH ih never did. This development 
ought to remind Western policy-makers of the original plan to 
guarantee the neutrality of Laos and Cambodia by associating China, 
the West and its allies, India and now possibly Malaya, Burma, and 
Indonesia in a general settlement for the area. Where the Chinese 
and North Vietnamese now find it convenient to challenge the idea 
of exclusively Western protection for any part of south-east Asia, 
they would Reinencronk Mr. Khrushchev would hesitate even more 
when asked to give diplomatic or military covering to Peking—if 
the outcome of continued subversion were directly to alienate Delhi 
and Jakarta. This form of ‘comprehensive political insurance for 
the south-east Asian buffer states was in Sir Anthony Eden’s mind 
before Mr. Dulles’s pressure during the siege of Dien Bien Phu 
compelled reluctant British approval for SEATO’s foundation. It 
may be thought surprising that Britain, having made its doubts 
plain then, should apparently have refrained ever since from 
attempting to return to a more advantageous and effective solution. 
The prospect is not entirely lost. If the situation in south-east Asia 
evolves favourably in the coming months, and American steps 
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towards diplomatic recognition for Peking should contribute to this, 
the opportunity for a new start in the treaty area ought not to be 
missed for the sake of retaining SEATO’s increasingly doubtful 
contribution to the “ free world.” . 


NATO 


Although the latest British Defence White Paper claims that this 
country makes important contributions to both CENTO and 
SEATO—and it can be said that, for what they are worth, both 
alliances have cost Britain relatively little—the facts of Britain’s 
military predicament argue even more strongly for a redeployment 
of effort. If Britain is to play a significant in the defence of 
Europe, its land effort will in future have to be concentrated almost 
entirely on the Continent. There will necessarily be a strategic 
reserve in the British Isles, but east of Suez the British contribution 
will have to be confined to small marine commando forces and 
acro-naval power. This trend is beginning, although it still seems 
to be a point of pride with the Ministry of Defence to have a wider 
dangles its fire brigades around the world than the Americans. 
Without a British (and French) return to the Rhine the strategic 
and tactical problems that have beset NATO in the past three years 
are unlikely to be solved satisfactorily. In the short term NATO's 
difficulties concern manpower and weapons systems. These have 
occupied the time, not always relevantly, of the military experts 
during the political vacuum created by the changeover in American 
administrations. It would be natural to expect some concrete 
decisions—particularly on political controls for nuclear weafons— 
later this year, perhaps starting at the ministerial meeting in Oslo 
in May. In the long term NATO has also to be prepared for two 
political possibilities: the first is the gradual a withdrawal of 
United States forces, the second is a prolonged diplomatic discussion 
with the Soviet Union over arms control in central Europe. In all 
these issues Britain has a critical part to play. 

NATO has been, and at present remains, an effective military 
force for one specific purpose: to discourage a casual incursion from 
east Germany into west Germany. But its ability to do so is 
becoming increasingly questionable, and at the same time other, 
broader , Heures are continuously being pressed. Assuming that 
the general diplomatic relationship with the Soviet Union remains 
unchanged in the foreseeable future, the NATO partners have now 
to make up their collective mind on what kind of defensive system 
they want and how they intend to go about it. If a mere tripwire 
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on the Elbe, to set off the American Strategic Air Command, is the 
intention, then the existing NATO force levels are too high and 
Britain and others are justified in reducing their conventional con- 
tribution. But if it still seems preferable to weight the NATO 
forces to contain, by conventional means, a deliberate offensive—in 
the sense of a limited “ try on ”’—either by the East Germans alone 
or with the help of the Russian divisions already in East Germany, 
then the contributions laid down in the staff paper MC70 will have 
to be enforced. Given the three- or four-to-one advantage of the 
defence with modern conventional weapons this is still a perfectly 
practicable proposition. 

It is likely, however, that both military pressures to increase 
firepower poe political pressures to reduce manpower will settle this 
question in favour of the growing allocation of short- and inter- 
mediate-range nuclear weapons—some of which, like Polaris, can 
also serve a strategic purpose. The questions that then fall to be 
answered are what the weapons should properly be and how they 
can be placed under effective military oat The most important 
proposal that has been made, and, despite denials, seems to be 
seriously supported by General Norstad, is to raise NATO into a 
nuclear Power in its own right by allowing (as far as United States 
law permits) the distribution of intermediate-range missiles amon 
the European partners. The chief advantage of such a policy weal 
not be to discourage the Russians but to add to the arguments 
against the costly and politically disturbing creation of French, and 
eventually German, independent deterrents. It must be admitted, 
however, that only a comprehensive disarmament agreement 
between East and West is calculated to persuade General de Gaulle 
to desist from establishing his own striking force. In order not to 
jeopardise negotiations for such an agreement with the Russians it 
seems preferable, in the next two or three years, to station any alloca- 
tion of American missiles like Polaris in submarines off the coast of 
north-west Europe rather than to keep them in railway sidings 
where they would be both'vulnerable to sabotage and open to 
appropriation by the local authorities in any crisis. 

The Euro members of NATO are caught in a dilemma over 
the control pi prea missiles. They do not want them to be entirely 
in American hands, so that Europe will have no effective political 
say in decisions to extend the nuclear battlefield. But they do not 
wish to be left, as the result of a possible American withdrawal from 
western Europe, without a nuclear deterrent with which to stand 
up to Russian diplomatic blackmail. This is where Britain’s nuclear 
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capacity is important. At present Britain’s contribution to NATO 
is neither one thing nor the other: Britain clings possessively to 
its own deterrent, and it has reduced its conventional land force to 
the level of the Mons army. If the British commitment to Europe’s 
defence is to be fulfilled, the most effective way to do it now is to 
adopt the suggestion that the V-bombers should be directly inte- 
grated with the NATO command. The effective life of the 
V-bomber force, with or without Skybolt, is limited to five or six 
years; even so, the force is still sufficiently important to be able to 
ee a considerable role in any hostilities between the Rhine and 
Volga. Furthermore, the fact of such a British commitment would 
ahlioe the arguments for establishing full nuclear co-operation 
between the western European countries in the future—with the 
commensurate savings in money and effort to all concerned. This 
is what interdependence should mean. In the result, it would be 
impossible for the Soviet Union to contemplate any action against 
Western Europe without unleashing a devastating nuclear conflict, 
leaving the Soviet Union badly mauled and open to American inter- 
vention, so that Russian planning for such an attack on Europe 
would necessarily involve a pre-emptive strike against the United 
States nuclear capacity across the Atlantic; in short, a suicidal plan 
for general war. 

Of all existing or potential nuclear striking forces, one based in 
Europe and controlled by governments established in the most 
vulnerable region of the world is least likely to contemplate using its 
weapons in anything but a defensive capacity. If the Soviet Union 
is genuinely concerned at the prospect of nuclear weapons in*West 
German hands under NATO, the existence of a tight European 
controlling authority with British and French representatives should 
appear a much less dangerous alternative. Again, if the Soviet 
Union is anxious to encourage the simultaneous withdrawal of its 
own and American forces from central Europe, British and French 
agreement will not be secured unless Western Europe is sufficiently 
strong, both porary eo diplomatically, to maintain itself in any 
intermediate period before general controlled disarmament. The 
long-term prospects of disengagement and of the withering away of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact are certainly too remote for precise 
British policy decisions at this time. But the possibility of major 
changes in NATO, either under an arms control agreement in central 
Europe with the Soviet Union or by American insistence that the 
European allies should accept an increasing responsibility for their 
own defence, has to be recognised in the coming years. Such a 
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contingency demands, even more than in the past, that British 
attention and effort should now be concentrated in the European 
theatre. 
* * * * * 

If Britain is indeed a clubbable Power, it still has ood reason to 
examine realistically which subscriptions it can profitably afford to 
keep up and which it should drop—or at least settle for country 
membership. If it does not yet fully belong to Europe it is because 
it has been unwilling to stump up the proper military or economic 
subscription. If it wants to use its ties with the Afro-Asian 
Commonwealth to the best advantage there is an evident limit to 
prolonging the attachment to CENTO and SEATO. If it wants 
the Anglo-American relationship to be one between equals it is 
better for Britain to admit frankly that it is no longer able to make 
more than a nominal contribution outside the European sector. 
These are difficult and far-reaching decisions: they are often talked 
about. There is not much time Teft to make them gracefully, or 
indeed voluntarily. 
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““ HALDANE just been here: says the Unionist Party will make a 
determined attack on the L.C.C. and attempt to break London up 
into separate municipalities. That this has been in the mind of 
Chamberlain, Balfour, and Salisbury is clear from their recent 
utterances. But Sidney says that it is an impossibility; you could 
not divest the L.C.C. of the great bulk of its powers though, of 
course, it would be possible to change its constitution and reinstate 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. But that would be too much to 
propose.” * That was in 1894. By reinstating the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Beatrice Webb meant the iio of an in- 
directly elected body on top of a group of boroughs. It did not seem 
all that impossible. By 1897 the Liberal government had fallen 
and Salisbury, the new Conservative Prime Minister, was inviting 
the L.C.C. to contemplate suicide “in a wise, patriotic, and 
enlightened spirit.” But the party did badly in the 1898 L.C.C. 
elections and the Act next year which established the metropolitan 
borough councils was mild enough. The L.C.C. survived to see the 
golden jubilee of the boroughs, a stronger if perhaps less lively body 
than it was at the turn of the century. 
Now the Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater 
London is again inviting it to show the same spirit.’ It is not 
surprising that London Conservatives are welcoming the suggestion 
with enthusiasm and the London Labour Party is preparing to fight 
once more the grim battle of the nineties. Faced with any proposals 
for local government reform, party politicians such as myself are 
inclined to make a hasty calculation on their cuff of the likely effects 
on their electoral prospects and to determine their attitude accord- 
ingly. This is excusable if unwise. If you believe in your party, 
you believe it will do a better job than the others. The intentions 
of the driver may be as important as the efficiency of the machine. 
Thus, jerrymandering may have its place in the art of local govern- 
ment, but it is mot an exact science. Movements of population, 
changes in political opinion, even perhaps the records of the councils 
concerned may upset the most carefully calculated expectations. 
* The author is Labour Member of Parliament for Widnes; an alderman of the Paddington 
Borough Council; and a former co-opted member of the L.C.C. Education Committee. 


He is the author of ‘Pilot Guide to Political London, and British Local Government. 
1 Our Partnership, p. 65. 2 Cmnd. 1164. 
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peepee if the electorate feel either that proved institutions are 
ing upset by the spite of the “‘ outs” or necessary changes 
are Ee kewed be cs rigidity of the “ins,” they oe ex an 
their impatience in the ballot box (as they probably did in 1898) 
The tragedy is that deep emotions, embedded in history, have for too 
long prevented the eee and intractable problems of London 
government receiving the dispassionate appreciation they need. 

Whatever other achievements it may Love had, the Royal Com- 
mission has undoubtedly done just that. Its members have moved 
about the Review Area, accumulated a wealth of statistical material, 
received in formal and in informal evidence the hopes, fears, hates, 
and loyalties of a host of councillors, officials, and civil servants, the 
more detached analyses of academic experts as well as some expres- 
sion of view from those at the receiving end of the local services. 
None of us, whoever we are, has seen so much both of the trees 
and of the wood as have these seven people and they have a solemn 
admonition to offer us. “It is those who have done the greatest 
amount of work on the subject who have reached the conclusions 
Nearest to our own.” * They build up a tremendously impressive 
case which only the most superficial or the most obstinate protagonist 
can dismiss lightly. 

Nevertheless, it is wise to keep explicit in any examination of 
these problems a qualification wich which I think they would not 
quarrel.‘ In matters of local government there must be a strong 

resumption against change. Drastic alterations will disturb existing 
bal loyalties, displace experienced officials, and upset the rh 
of administration. If he were starting from scratch, probably no 
one would design anything like the present structure of London 
government. But deep roots are grown in the most unlikely soil. 
Eighty years, for example, of county council government cannot be 
ignored. It has a very firm grip on the life of Londoners. The 
notional advantages of other systems have to be set off against the 
time taken to settle down again and perhaps the virtual cessation of 
effective administration during the period of adjustment. On the 
other hand, of tourse, if the » Aree have to come, the longer they 
are postponed the more disturbing they will be. 


The Case for Change 


The case for change, then, needs to be a strong one. Many of 
the London difficulties resemble those generally experienced in other 
parts of the country, but there seem to be two groups of problems 


3 Para. 740. 4 Paras. 288, 695. 
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which are either unique or are greatly emphasised by London’s 
peculiar em Some are new problems created by the spread of 
Greater London across existing administrative boundaries. Others 
arise from friction and overlapping within existing areas between 
authorities at different levels. The first group point the need for a 
larger area under a single authority. The second indicate the need 
for a reshuffle of responsibilities between the major and minor 
authorities—or, to put it less tendentiously, those with the wider and 
those with the narrower geographical area. 

There are other functions which might be more or as smoothly 
administered over a wider area, but the three spheres in which there 
are acute difficulties are town and country planning, housing, and 
traffic. Coherent planning of land use and redistribution of popu- 
lation are plainly vital and too long neglected needs. In existing 
circumstances the Abercrombie plans require nine development 
plans to fulfil their broad intentions. In practice they have not been 
achieved. In spite of new and expanded towns for Londoners, the 

pulation within the Review Area has grown at a rate only little 
hea than the rest of the country. The number of jobs is increasing 
more rapidly than the number of people. In spite of everything, 
Greater London still remains a gigantic dormitory for the centre, 
creating traffic congestion and exhausting journeys to work which 
are worse than they have ever been. 

The other two are really facets of the comparative failure of 
overall planning. The “ insatiable demand by the people of London 
for more space ” * can only be satisfied by many housing authorities 
building outside their own areas. The result isa scramble which is 
by no means confined to the Administrative County of London for 
sites both inside and beyond the Review Areas. The size of the 
problem is difficult to assess just because “ rae: hey serious con- 
certed thought has been given to the matter.” * That cannot begin 
until it is somebody’s job to standardise records and to straighten out 
the “maze of po i sta housing lists, compiled on various 
different bases from which nothing can be deduced accurately.” 
“Some central body must be in a position to watch and control 
the effects in London of the policy of exporting Londoners.” 


Traffic Chaos 


To be fully relished, the Commission’s narrative of the confusion 
and chaos of traffic authorities should be read while waiting in a 


5 Para. 367. ® Para. 393. 
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rush-hour jam. “The present machinery is so confused that it is 
difficult even to put down on paper a description of what it is, let 
alone how it works.” ’ Only the police have unified responsibility 
over the Review Area. They have no say in the planning and 
maintenance of highways. They can only secure by persuasion the 
installation and maintenance of traffic lights and consequent altera- 
tions in traffic signs, pedestrian crossings, and pedestrian beacons. 
Not only are the maintenance, improvement, and construction of 
highways often under different authorities, but the division of 
function is different in the Administrative County from what it is 
in the outlying parts of the Review Area. Without efficient traffic 
management, the provision of better roads will be wasted. But 
even new construction comes under different authorities. A trunk 
road may be constructed and maintained at national expense up to 
the L.C.C. boundary. The burden is then shared between the 
Exchequer, the county precept, and the rates of the metropolitan 
heron involved. On top of all these interests there are the public 
transport services, the provision of which is uncorrelated with traffic 
management. 
A Co-ordinating Body Rejected 

The Greater London problems could be met by superimposing 
on existing authorities some co-ordinating body without any funda- 
mental disturbance of the present structure. But the Commission 
found plenty of evidence of stress and friction within county areas. 
Some of these are perhaps inherent in a two-tier structure and are to 
be found elsewhere in the country. Many excepted districts find 
their education authority rather trying. Many district councils have 
strong differences with the planning authority. It is plainly wrong 
that highway improvements should be held up while the L.C.C. 
and the metropolitan boroughs wrangle about who is to pay for 
them. But such things happen where responsibilities are shared. 
The peculiar feature of Greater London is that nowhere else are the 
district councils so large, so wealthy, and therefore so impatient with 
a subordinate status. In Lancashire, for example, only one town of 
over 60,000 population is not a county borough. In Middlesex there 
are nine over 100,000. 

Within the administrative county the position is probably no 
worse than is to be found in many provincial areas. The Commis- 
sion found “ relatively little contention” between the L.C.C. and 
the metropolitan boroughs. I should think that is a fair assessment. 
From time to time there are rows for which either or both may be 
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to blame. Often they are inflated for political purposes. The 
boroughs regard their elderly and respected relation, the Old Lady 
of Westminster Bridge, as competent and high principled but oh! 
so slow moving and complacent. On the other hand, the boroughs 
are not all that better. I remember writing ten years ago * that if 
they did not make a better job of co-ordinating refuse disposal they 
would only have themselves to blame if the job were handed over to 
the L.C.C. The Commission pick out the same problem as being 
“unhealthy from the point of view of good local government, 
unbusinesslike and wasteful in land use.” ° 

I would attach more importance than the Commission seem to 
do to the wasteful aspects of reduplication of staff. Many borough 
chief officers are too big for their boots. They are well paid in 
comparison with their provincial colleagues and usually of a calibre 
pe eps to their salaries. But they have narrower responsibilities 
and the L.C.C. in many cases has a divisional organisation almost 
precisely parallel. School maintenance is an obvious example where 
a hierarchy of architects and technical officers of the county council 
are doing work which might well be undertaken from the town 
halls. Por purely practical reasons, it might well be better to 
increase the size of the boots rather than try to chop down the feet. 


The Failings of Middlesex 


If the comparative smoothness of life within the administrative 
county is a tribute to the intelligence, understanding, and public 
spirit of the people concerned, the position in other parts of the 
Review Area, particularly in Middlesex, seems*to be different. I 
have no personal knowledge, but the Commission could hardly be 
more forthright. In Essex they find controversies conducted with 
vigour and good humour. In Middlesex acute tension “ makes 
successful local government almost impossible.” ** “It cannot be 
said,” according to the Ministry of Education, “that so far as the 
excepted districts are concerned divisional administration has worked 
well in Middlesex so far.” ** “‘ Not only in the intermediate but 
also the lowest tier of administration, control in Middlesex does not 
work well.” * Although the Ministry hasten to add in general that 
“the weaknesses that exist are either not of such a nature or not so 
serious as to call for a surgical operation to cure them,” they 


agreed in oral evidence that educational administration “ would 
8 The Fortnightly, November 1950. ® Para. 644. 
10 Para. 680. 11 Evidence, para. 26. 


12 Evidence, para. 30. 13 Evidence, para. 34. 
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benefit if the present friction between first and second tier authorities 
could be removed.” * 

The need for a wider view at the top and for more local 
autonomy at the bottom are different, but they are closely inter- 
related. If the problem at the top can be solved it will very much 
change the nature of the problem at the bottom. Each problem 
would exist if the other disappeared, but a final solution must 
comprehend both. 


A Greater London Council 


The Commission recommend the establishment of a Greater 
London Council of about a hundred members. The proposal to 
base it on parliamentary constituencies would give it at present 109. 
But most local government functions would be discharged by fifty- 
two Greater London boroughs. While these would tend to have 
larger populations in the more densely populated inner areas, they 
would vary widely from 100 to 250,000 people. In only one case 
(Wandsworth) do the preliminary proposals involve a major split in 
an existing local authority area; in thirty-one cases two or more 
districts would be joined; in nineteen they would remain unchanged. 

About one proposed function there need be no argument. The 
council is to provide a first-class intelligence department which will 
be a clearing-house for information and a focus of research into the 
changing problems of the area. Nobody who has tried to grapple 
with these problems can doubt the vital need for that. 

The primary requirements for the council have already been 
mentioned. My misgivings are whether an elected body of this size 
oor over a region of this area will be competent or will be 

lowed to be really effective. 

No local planning authority could, for example, have prevented 
the commercial concentration in inner London. It is doubtful 
whether under existing legislation anyone could. But any attempt 
to direct the location of industry without the active participation of 
the Board of Trade will very soon degenerate into paper strategy. 
The Commission provide a stark exposure of the aa of traffic 
control. But they concede that “ the central government have never 
felt able either to make available or to commit themselves to make 
available at any given time funds at all adequate to provide for the 
construction of even the minimum amount of highways which all 

lanners have considered necessary for Greater London.” *  In- 
adequacies of local government machinery are not “ the sole or even 


14 Para. 202. 15 Para. 346. 
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the main cause of slow progress in road construction.” ** The main 
cause is the inadequate amount of money made available by the 
central government. 

If the Greater London Couacil is to be effective in implementing 
regional s it will require not only great financial resources and 
freedom from central government obstruction, but power over such 
matters as the location of industry and the planning of nationalised 
utilities. If London’s regional problems are to be solved, a great 
many heads will need to be banged together—but many will be 
Whitehall heads and the critical issue is how kindly the central 
government will take to that. 


Jealousy in Whitehall ? 


Jealousy of the L.C.C. as the largest and wealthiest of local autho- 
rities sitting on their doorstep has been historically powerful in 
influencing parliamentary and government policy. It was patent 
in the troubles of the “ nineties,” revealed in the row over Waterloo 
Bridge in the “ thirties,” and discernible to some keen observers 
at the present time. Is there not a real danger that it would always 
be latent in relation to an even larger and more powerful elected 
body which from the very nature of its work must impinge on 
government policy? 

It was brought home to me, as a member of the Clement Davies 
Committee, that the government departments did not want an 
effective regional planning body because they preferred to undertake 
co-ordination themselves.’ This is confirmed by the Commission, 
who go on to comment that this situation was also accepted by the 
local authorities. They are perhaps a little too inclined to regard 
this as showing that London councils are more interested in main- 
taining their present status than in solving the fundamental problems 
of their region. The acceptance also represents a genuine desire to 
see power revealed to lie where it does lie. 

The Commission are, of course, thoroughly aware of this alterna- 
tive."* The evidence in support of it was impressive. But they are 
convinced that “a surrender to central government” of these 
responsibilities would be “ the death knell of local government.” ** 
Indeed, for a body so carefully dispassionate in general, on this 


aspect they drop with surprising ease into the use of emotive words 


such as “‘ surrender,” “ capitulate,” “ rot,” “ price of independence.” 
16 Para. 434. 

17 Report of the London Planning Administration Committee, 1949, para. 30. 

18 Para. 713. 19 Para. 724. 
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They also make the reasonable point that even if central government 
initiative is necessary, it will be made easier and more effective 
if it can work with and through an adequate local government 
organisation.” 

This assumes that the Greater London Council can work effec- 
tively. There again I have doubts. The Commission very wisely 
say that “it is useless to create too many ‘ outsize’ jobs when one 
knows there will not be enough ‘outsize’ people to fill them.” ** 
‘I just wonder whether there will be a hundred outsize people 
thrown up by direct election. The Commission see no reason for 
— arrangements in the matter of payment for the members of 

e Council.” With that severe limit on availability, will there be 
found members able to grasp the wide issues of regional planning? 
If they begin to think regionally, will they become too remote from 
the local constituents ? 

The Council would be in a more clearly defined relationship 
with both the central government and the Sa hs if it were a 
thinking and co-ordinating body alone. This is impracticable 
for two reasons. The first is, as both the Clement Davies Committee 
and the Commission agree, planning and development cannot be 
separated. If they are, the lanning authority is effective in stopping 
things being done but feeble on the positive side of getting the plan 


implemented. 
The Functions of the Council 


The second reason is that because the county tier would dis- 
appear, the regional body would inherit an accretion of jobs which 
require handling on a larger scale than the boroughs but are not 
closely connected with the primary functions of the Greater London 
Council, namely, town planning, housing, and traffic. The planning 
of secondary and primary education, the management of some parts 
of further education, fire and ambulance services, are examples. The 
danger is that these would divert the Council from its real job. 
Most councillors, certainly this councillor, would be much happier 
running the fire service than grasping, let alone grappling with, the 
frightening issues of regional planning. Even the task of keepin 
the schools plan adjusted to eee involves endless discussion wi 
governors, parents, and teachers of a very detailed and domestic kind. 
The Greater London Council as a vigorous, democratic body of 
heroes, really persuading the Waa to think regionally and getting 
something done, has a unchallengable appeal. My worry is that it 


20 Para. 779. 22 Para. 236. 
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may turn out to be a body of baffled and confused representatives 
continually treading on the toes of the central government depart- 
ments, quietly obstructed by the boroughs and remote from their 
electorate. - 
Alternative Proposals 


By itself, mere central government control would solve no prob- 
lems. Too many departments would be involved in the revision 
and implementation of the development plan. To be effective this 
might require a Minister for London.” It would be wrong to take 
that as merely a reductio ad absurdum. It might be a solution, if 
the Minister had real authority. 

In the minority report of the Clement Davies Committee we 
proposed a joint planning board as an interim and less satisfactory 
alternative to a comprehensive reform of local government. I am 
not sure now that some such body, probably with a small number of 
salaried members, and development as well as planning powers, may 
not be of more permanent value. It might be either an alternative 
to central government control or a meeting place of central and 
local interests presided over perhaps by a minister. It would be less 
unwieldy and in practice might be no more undemocratic than the 
100-member Council. 

Any variation of those alternatives would be novel but we are 
dealing with a novel situation. In the words of the minority report 
of the Clement Davies Committee, “‘ The magnitude of the tasks set 
by the Abercrombie Plans for the London Region is not only 
formidable, but far greater than that imposed by any comparable 
design for civilised living.” ** . 

If the Greater London Council can be made to work, there can 
hardly be room for three tiers. If the choice is between eliminating 
the county and borough councils the Commission make a strong 
case for keeping the boroughs. The future of police and water, 
which were outside their terms of reference, should also be con- 
sidered. There is a case for bringing the Metropolitan Police within 
local government. On the other hand, the trend of water adminis- 
tration may be more towards a board covering the Thames 
catchment area and including drainage and river pollution with 
supply. 

Education a Special Problem 
If a nominated board were substituted for a regional authority 
the position of the middle tier becomes less clear. Education is 


23 Para. 352. 24 L.P.A.C., para. 97. 
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really the key. If a larger authority than the boroughs is required 
for it, then other services may conveniently be taken with it. If not, 
the boroughs could probably manage all the other main services. 
But the experience 1 educational sluiahaiaion varies very much. 
In Middlesex 80 per cent. of the population comes under excepted 
districts already having direct responsibility. In the Kent area the 
panes is nearly half, and in the Essex area (including the county 
roughs) over one-half. In the Surrey area only Croydon (nearly 
one-quarter) and in Hertfordshire no council has direct experience. 
If the Commission’s view about the effects of bad relationships in 
Middlesex is correct, there seems no great organisational problem 
involved in transferring county functions to the boroughs. In none 
of the other areas is the existence of the county coma acta, but 
transfer problems may be more serious. 

That leaves London. While the Commission record that L.C.C. 
educational administration is huge and monolithic and suffers from 
a certain rigidity and apparent inhumanity,” London has always 
had an all-county organisation since 1870. If it were a new service 
there would be a strong case for borough control. The difficult 
question to answer is whether with boroughs who have no ex- 
perience of education and a county which has a very great deal, the 
upsets of transfer are going to be balanced by advantages in 
convenience and economy. 

Personal health and welfare services should go to the boroughs 
throughout the Review Area. If either or both of the London and 
Middlesex county councils survive as an education authority, they 
should continue as a children’s authority. Partly because I think it 
is more important to link child care with education than with 
health, partly because someone has to provide services for the 
juvenile courts which are not based on boroughs, and partly because 
of the competition to find foster homes outside even the county 
areas. 

The City and Westminster Untouched 


Before looking at the general problem of the size of the boroughs, 
I cannot resist commenting on the extraordinary attitude of the 
Commission to the City of London and Westminster. They are 

roposing drastic changes of status which inevitably will cause upset. 
They propound the general proposition that boroughs of greater 
population should be created in the “inner areas,” yet in what is 
Falled the “central area” they leave these two unchanged. The 
least drastic alteration would be to merge the two cities into one, 
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which would make them in area if not in population comparable 
with the others. But that would still leave them, unless there is a 
very drastic equalisation scheme, as financially by far the biggest 
gainers from the whole operation. The only real argument for 
continuing the anomalous position of the City of London comes 
from its ceremonial activities. But a position comparable with that 
of rural boroughs under the 1958 Local Government Act would 
enable the fathers to enjoy their turtle soup in peace. 


The Greater London Boroughs 

Boroughs are plainly not going to like these unions and they will 
require a substantial carrot to attract them. Personal health services 
would not be enough for the larger ones. For a borough of 100,000 
could discharge those responsibilities adequately at its existing size. 
Outside the administrative county, boroughs would look for a great 
deal more responsibility in education than many already possess as 
excepted districts. In London some boroughs who are keen to 
become education authorities may gladly accept union, but others 
for financial or administrative reasons will be reluctant. 

Apart from finance, the main education functions reserved for 
the Council are the provision of an inspectorate; the administration 
of selective entry; the promotion of parents’ freedom of choice; and 
“the final decision on the extent and distribution of the develop- 
ment programme both aphically and in regard to types of 
school.” ‘All these have laine! isrican value and I doubt if the 
advantages of co-ordination would be sufficient to justify the inser- 
tion of another authority between the Ministeraand the boroughs. 
To quote the Commission in another context, it “is one of those 
— that looks better on paper than it can ever be on the 

ound.” ** 

) To sum up: For the sake of really effective regional planning 
there is a case for abolishing the county councils. But there is a very 
open question whether an elected local body of the necessary seale 
will be effective itself, or achieve sufficient authority over matters in 
which the central government is involved. A smaller body either 
e of or closely associated with the central government still should 

considered and it might still leave room for one or both of the 
county councils. 

The merging of any but the smallest boroughs and districts 
justified if they are to have real independence, more 


would only be 
probably Ae Commission envisage. 
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In his first State of the Union message early this year President 
Kennedy referred to danger spots in the world, but failed to 
mention Germany or Berlin. The omission puzzled Bonn. In a 
‘subsequent Press conference, the President brushed it off by saying: 
“It is very difficult to name every area.”” Some diplomats inter- 
preted it otherwise: they guessed that Mr. Khrushchev, in his long 
interview with the American ambassador immediately after the 
inauguration of President Kennedy, had given an informal assurance 
that he would not start trouble over Germany or Berlin while 
waiting for a meeting with the new master of the White House, 
who Y oa on his part, also wished to keep a discreet silence. 

However that may be, the German problem, as long as it remains 
unsolved, constitutes a sore in the very centre of Europe. It may 
one day break open again very suddenly. It may, on the other 
hand, give no trouble internationally for a long time to come. But 
it is one of those ills which time alone is unlikely to cure. A 
poomenett settlement yp cI, the anomalies created by the 

otsdam agreement, the division of the country into two pet, the 
ronan position of the two Berlins, the undecided eastern 
rontiers, is needed. 

The time to achieve that seems far away. Meanwhile one may 
consider the situation in Germany, Western Germany—its internal 
set-up and some of its problems in foreign affairs. 

There is no need here to deal with the Wirtschaftswunder, the 
economic miracle, in detail. Its effects have sometimes been 
exaggerated—national income and private consumption, for example, 
are higher in Britain per head of population—but its achievements 
are by now solidly based. To name Gee one set of figures, the gold 
and convertible currency reserve of the entire sterling area amounted 
to £1,159 million at the end of January 1961; at the same time the 
German reserves were £2,673 million. The two reserves are not 
strictly comparable, the basis of computation being different, but as 
a rough guide it is ony enough. For Britain it would be com- 
rhs. 9 ut misleading, to think that this was mainly due to 
American solicitude. But according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, grants accorded to Germany from July 1945 


* The author is London representative of Der Spiegel. 
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to September 1960 amounted to $3,660 million, whereas Britain 
received $6,720 million during the same period, assistance for 
military purposes being excluded in both cases. 

The rete A which began to spread in the fifties has contri- 
buted to the of extremism which distinguishes the Federal 
Republic so favourably from Weimar Germany. Sixteen years after 
the first world war, democracy was already extinguished in Ger- 
many, and Hitler was in power. Sixteen years after the second 
world war, the Rechtsstaat, or the rule of law, has been consolidated, 
and democracy has gained a foothold, though it will, at the 
best, take decades “a oy Germany can compare with Britain in 
mellowness, and a general democratic state of mind. 

The attachment to the rule of law was shown in a little incident 
three years ago. A Bonn traffic policeman, Siegfried Hahlbohm, 
had reported the driver of a car, in which Herr Strauss, the 
impetuous Minister of Defence, was driving to the Chancellery. He 
had ignored a “ No Entry” sign. The Minister unwisely threatened 
to have the policeman removed from the post he then held. A 
— outcry followed, Hahlbohm remained, and it took some time 
or Herr Strauss’s reputation to recover from the incident. There 
was similar excitement when a suspicion arose towards the end of 
1959 that by manipulating some obscure administrative rules of the 
Bonn courts, the powers that be had tried to substitute a lenient 
judge for a stern one to deal with a charge of corruption against 
an official from the Chancellery. 


“* Chancellor’s Democracy ”. 


Democracy is still a tenderer plant in Western Germany than the 
rule of law. There are faults oth at the top and at the bottom of 
the pyramid. The system has long been styied Kanzler-Demokratie, 
Chancellor’s Democracy, a concept enshrined in the Constitution— 
though its makers may have been surprised by the way it developed. 
It was the memories of the weakness of the governments in Weimar 
times which led to the provision in Article 65 of the Constitution 
that “the Federal Chancellor determines, and is responsible for, 
general policy.” In the course of twelve years in which he has held 
office as the first Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer has certainly made 
energetic use of this rule. He has also abused it. He has tended 
not only to determine “ general policy,” but much of detailed 
policy as well. So great is the personal ascendancy which he has 
gained over his cabinet, and over his parliamentary party, that 
government has often been sacle ver wh wre illness or holidays 
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have prevented him from making decisions. His hold on the 
admiration of his countrymen—which, of course, to a good degree, 
is well deserved—has become such that serious lapses from demo- 
cratic usages, such as his acceptance, and subsequent refusal, of 
candidature for the presidency in 1959, or the unconstitutional 
attempt last year to start a second TV programme over the heads of 
the Lander, were quickly forgotten in Germany, though memories 
of them may be revived in the forthcoming elections. 

Lately a more sophisticated term has come into use to describe 
the political system in the Federal Republic: “ pluralistic Chan- 
cellor’s democracy.” This is a reference to vennall interests which 
increasingly get things done by direct contacts with Dr. Adenauer 
and over the heads of both his Ministers and Parliament. Industry, 
the farmers, the doctors, to a lesser extent also the trade unions, are 
very active and successful in lobbying. Presumably, however, it 
would be a mistake to lay the fault exclusively at the Chancellor’s 
door. It is the electorate, and the deputies to the Bundestag, who 
ought to stop this unsound development—and may, in the course of 
time, still do so. 

While undue influence from organised interests constitutes a 
real threat to democracy in Germany, as it does in other Western 
countries, the military, for so many decades the bane of German 
politics, do not. They have had their escapades, such as the clumsy 
endeavours for facilities in Spain, and the publication of the generals’ 
memorandum on the need for atomic arms. How deeply officers 
and men are imbued with the democratic spirit ma be open to 
doubt. But since the formation of the Bundeswehr - i has been 
no attempt on the part of the generals to interfere in politics, and 
their efforts to banish the traditional sins of the German army, 
though so far only partly successful, demand respect. At present 
ray ath 290,000 men, are still raw and comparatively weak, but 
even when the Bundeswehr will have acquired its full planned 
strength of 350,000 men in 1963 or so, it will, as far as one can 
judge from present indications, not be tempted to play politics. It 
will remain an instrument of the politicians, and it will depend on 
them what use will be made of it. 


The Old Nazis 
What about the “old Nazis ”’—people who were not only party 
members, but took a more or less prominent in the Third 


Reich? Of course, there are still many of them left. One man with 
a past which must at least be called doubtful, Professor Oberlander, 
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was dismissed from the government only last year. Others directly 
guilty of vast and almost unimaginable crimes, who for reasons dis- 
creditable to the German authorities have succeeded in disguising 
their identity, are still being. caught, and brought to justice. A 
eater number whose responsibility is less well defined, can be 
ound in industry, among the film-makers, in the civil service, in the 
medical and legal world. There is no doubt, for example, that 
among German judges and public prosecutors there is still a number 
of men who served Hitler, though it is very much smaller than 
communist sources alleged last year. It was discovered only recently, 
for example, that the “ lenient” judge in Bonn had presided over 
some of the notorious “ special courts ” for two and a half years, and 
additional consternation was caused when it came out that the judge 
to whom, in 1959, he was preferred, had also worked on a “ special 
court,” though only for three months and under circumstances 
which seem to exonerate him. Another striking case which recentl 
came to light was that of some doctors in Hamburg who had, 
during Hitler times, selected imbecile children for killing. What 
was ‘worse was that the Hamburg health authorities, and the 
Chamber of Doctors, while disapproving, refused to withdraw their 
licence to practise with the monstrous explanation that at the time 
of their commission, these acts did not constitute a serious moral 
transgression. It should be added that a few days later the highest 
German court, in a similar case, formally and unequivocally found 
against the accused. 

Morally, the presence of former Nazis, who have not sincerely 
repented, in positions of responsibility, is distasteful, and politically 
their presence demands constant vigilance. They are the living 
evidence of a national shame which will attach itself to Germany for 
many decades, if not centuries. With most of them, however, there 
is little indication that they secretly exercise their influence for Nazi 

, except that some secure undeserved jobs or pensions for 
their fellows. The Hamburg doctors who had imbeciles done away 
with by lethal injections would now probably prescribe the most 
loving treatment for them. Judges who once applied the Nurem- 
berg laws in every obscene detail would today faithfully res 
the principles of tolerance. The vicar of Bray could have no idea 
how many devout disciples he would one day find in Germany. 


The Refugees 


The refugees probably constitute a greater problem for a healthy 
development of Western Germany than the old Nazis do. There 
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are roughly thirteen millions of them, expellees from Poland, from 
Czechoslovakia, from Hungary, refugees from the self-styled Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. They constitute a full quarter of the 
population, and they are people with a deep-seated grievance. It is 
no reminding them that they are the victims, on the rebound, 
of cruelties perpetrated by Nazi Germany on other nations: 
such philosophical comfort is for the few. Mass expulsions are 
— whether they are practised by Nazi criminals or glorious 
- allies. 

The Landsmannschaften—expellees’ organisations based on the 
region of origin—arrange meetings, often noisy, to cultivate 
memories and to demand the return to the old homes. While all 
repudiate war as a method of achieving their aim, and while many 
of these gatherings are little more than sentimental Bierabende, 
others contribute to worsen feelings between the Federal Republic 
and the nations of Eastern Europe. The most astonishing feat has 
been performed by the Sudeten Germans who pioneered the simul- 
taneous demand for the “right to the home” and the “ right to 
self-determination,” both worthy concepts, but self-defeating in the 
very purposes they pursue. For which Czechoslovak Government, 
communist or not, would ever freely allow the Sudeten Ger- 
mans first to return and then to exercise their “right of self- 
determination ” ? 

The passions which their sad memories can arouse could one day 
endanger not only the healthy development of Western Germany, 
but the peace of Europe as well. There is good reason, therefore, 
to look for a lasting settlement of the German question before there 
is an eruption. But it must be conceded that at present there are 
no danger signals. Though Dr. Adenauer and Professor Erhard, 
the Minister of Economy, have at times spoken of a peaceful return 
to Eastern Prussia and to Upper Silesia, the government have un- 
doubtedly exercised their influence on behalf of moderation: 
contrary to fears, real or imaginary, in the communist countries, 
nothing would Suit the Chancellor less than an upsurge of nationalist 
feeling. The expellees themselves, on the whole, have given very 
much less trouble than could be expected, partly because most of the 
younger ones have been absorbed into the buoyant economy of 
Western Germany. Their votes have gone in increasing numbers to 
the Christian Democrats and to the Social Democrats, while the 
Expellees’ Party, which was founded to cater for their supposed 
special needs, eventually lost all its seats in the Federal Parliament. 
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It is at least doubtful whether a high percentage of the expellees 
would actually wish to go back if they were given the chance. 

It must be expected that in the next few months all parties will 
smile somewhat more kindly-on the Landsmannschaften, as there 
are federal elections due in autumn. At present there are virtually 
only three fully federal parties in existence: Dr. Adenauer’s CDU 
(with its Bavarian appendage, the CSU), the Social Democrats 
(SPD), and the Free Democrats (FDP). The Communist Party was 
(unnecessarily) banned in 1956. The rightist German Party (DP) 
recently almost ceased to exist, though it has this year endeavoured 
to come back by trying to combine with the Expellees’ Party. 

The transformation of the scene is almost miraculous if com- 
pared with Weimar days, when thirty-six parties competed with 
each other. The present state of affairs resulted from a new 
electoral law. It combines the majority and the proportional 
systems. (Incidentally, it is a development of a system proposed 
early after the war by Mr. Austen Albu, now a Labour Member of 
Parlement who was inspired by ideas once propounded to him by 
Léon Blum.) It also provides that no party should be represented 
in the Bundestag which did not either win three seats by direct 
election, or poll Rave cent. of the entire national vote. 


The Christian Democrats 


The CDU has achieved the feat, which one can now almost term 
historical, of providing Germany with a democratic conservative 
party which is neither denominational (as the Roman Catholic 
Zentrum Party of earlier days) nor srw 3 nationalist (as the 
Deutschnationale of the past). That it polled over 50 per cent. of 
the entire national vote in 1957, a result unprecedented in demo- 
cratic German elections, owed a little to a friendly remark of the 
then American Secretary of State, more to the spirit of “I’m all 
right, Hans,” and most to the immense success at home and abroad 
of the Chancellor. It may be that the somewhat authoritariarr way 
in which he conducted policy was an additional electoral asset at 
that time. 

The future of the party once he lays down office is hard to 
foretell. The law of self-preservation would presumably keep the 
party together at first. But, somewhat like the British Conservative 

arty, it is a.coalition of Liberal and Tory elements, though with 
denominational differences submerged but still existing it would be 
too early to say whether they have fused for good. 

Much will depend on the personality of Dr. Adenauer’s successor 
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—which is in doubt. If the Chancellor would leave the Palais 
Schaumburg before the election, it would be fairly certain that the 
pular rotund figure of Professor Erhard would succeed him, for 
e would offer the best chance of victory to the party, and to those 
seeking re-election. His policy would differ from Dr. Adenauer’s 
in several respects, thou va: main lines would probably be un- 
changed. At home, alien and parliament would gain greater 
_influence in the conduct of affairs. Abroad, Professor Erhard, who 
as an economist feels strongly about the division of Western Europe 
into the Six and the Seven, would be more active in his attempts 
to cure the disease than is Dr. Adenauer, whose mind works very 
much on purely political lines. (He admitted recently that he found 
all the excitement about economic division in Europe a little funny.) 
If a change would come about after the elections only, the choice 
would not be so clear. It is known that Dr. Adenauer does not like 
the thought of being succeeded by his Minister of Economic Affairs, 
and though he is probably influenced by the normal dislike of a 
monarch for the crown prince, many political observers agree that 
Professor Erhard has so far not yet given much evidence of states- 
manlike qualities beyond those of his present office, while certain 
mistakes, and the weakness with which he swallowed the Chan- 
cellor’s insults during the presidential crisis of 1959, are still 
remembered. He profits, however, from a lack of qualified com- 
titors. Herr Strauss, an ambitious and able politician, still suffers 
om his reputation for impetuousness, though he is slowly 
maturing both in his grasp of affairs, and in the control of his 
temper. In addition, while the English do not mind being 
governed by the Scots, a Bavarian in the Chancellery would, rather 
unreasonably, be resented by a surprisingly large number of Ger- 
mans. Herr Schréder, the Minister of the Interior, for a time the 
dark horse in the race, is now thought not to be of the requisite 
weight. Herr Etzel, the Minister of Finance, and undoubtedly one 
of the brains of the party, is somewhat colourless and austere. Herr 
Krone, the myuch-respected chairman of the parliamentary party, 
could hardly be more than a stop-gap. 


The Social Democrats 


In contrast to the CDU, the Social Democrats are not a new party, 
but they have recently undergone drastic changes. Following prece- 
dents set by the Austrian and other Continental socialist parties, they 
shed what in Britain would be called either Marxist shibboleths 
or socialist principles. They performed this transformation so 
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thoroughly, and with so little opposition, that a distinguished 
speaker, Professor Raolf Dahrendorf, could say in October at a 
party meeting in the presence of the party leader, Erick Ollenhauer, 
that the ee task of the.SPD was “to become the big liberal 
party ”—liberal, that is, in the sense of radical. 

There are several reasons why the SPD could change to such an 
extent without convulsions similar to those experienced by the 
Labour Party over Clause Four. Labour lost power only ten years 
ago; the SPD has been in opposition, open or clandestine, for three 
decades and may become a spent force if it cannot form the govern- 
ment some time in the sixties. Moreover, the violent changes which 
Germany and German traditions underwent during that time 
brought about so many upheavals in social conditions, in political 
thought, in personal fortunes, that the country was not so easily 
shocked by the revision of a party programme which in the eyes of 
many had not been in harmony with the times. 


The Free Democrats 


The Free Democrats had suffered from severe internal strife during 
the last few years when young nationalist elements began to assert 
themselves in this liberal party. They had shown themselves when 
the Young Turks of the FDP, protesting against “one oo 
domination ” by the CDU, early in 1956 ended their alliance wi 
that party in North Rhine-Westphalia and formed a new govern- 
ment there together with the Social Democrats, excluding the CDU. 
This daring coup, however, did not pay; a part of the liberal wing 
seceded from the FDP and formed a small new party which later 
on merged with the DP, while the electorate of North Rhine- 
Westphalia showed its discontent by returning the CDU to power 
in 1958. 

The revolt of the young nationalists seemed to have fizzled out 
when last year Dr. Erich Mende, a liberal, eventually emerged 
as the new FDP chairman. It is now, to a large extent, the party of 
the professions and of the intellectuals—of all those who distrust 
authoritarian and ecclesiastical trends in the CDU while shying away 
from socialism. In the last elections to the Bundestag the FDP 
obtained 7:7 per cent. of the poll, as against 50-2 per cent. for the 
CDU/CSU, and 31-8 per cent. for the SPD. 


Electoral Prospects 


At the time of writing, the impression is that the Social Demo- 
crats will do better this time. Their candidate, Willy Brandt, is 
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considered more effective than his predecessor, Ollenhauer, who 
was worthy but definitely unglamorous, and Brandt has derived 
additional profit from being roughly a contemporary of President 
Kennedy. The realisation that a new generation had taken power 
in the United States, in so many ways Germany’s model, has 
been working against a new term of office for an octogenarian 
Chancellor. 

The Social Democrats are expected to be more able than their 
adversaries in promoting social oan and increasing social security, 
in accordance with their old socialist tenets and their new aspirations 
to be “the great liberal party.” Always less confident than the 
Christian Democrats in the “ Little Europe” concept as expressed 
in the association of the Six, it would be logical for them to press 
for an arrangement with Britain—a trend assisted by the friendly 
relations existing between the SPD and the Labour Party. It is less 
certain whether they would be more daring than the CDU in 
seeking a detente with the Soviets. Any such attempt by a party 
of the left, whether in Germany or elsewhere, is liable to be suspect 
in the eyes of almost everybody else, and the SPD, often blamed in 
Weimar times for lack ms patriotism, is sensitive to such criticism. 
Moreover, his experiences in Western Berlin have made Herr Brandt 
rather hesitant in all contacts with communist Powers. 

A marked change, however, could be expected to occur over 
defence. Whereas Herr Strauss has discreetly but firmly pressed for 
the equipment of the Bundeswehr with tactical nuclear arms, the 
Social Democrats would prefer to do without them, in order not to 
antagonise the Russians any further. They have not rejected nuclear 
arms unconditionally; on the contrary, they have affirmed that it 
might become necessary to accept them. But their experts urged a 
rearrangement of NATO forces which would obviate this necessity. 
Some of them argue, for example, that if nuclear arms were 
restricted to troops well in the rear—as the Soviets do on their side 
of the Elbe—the German divisions, stationed in advance positions, 
might dispense with them without feeling that they were treated 
as second-class soldiers. 

The SPD does not, however, endeavour to recommend itself to 
the electorate as the party of any drastic change. It hopes to attract 
more members of the rather placid electorate by the slogan 
“Together, not against each other ”—rather on the “ Oklahoma ” 
principle of “‘ Anything you can do, I can do better.” Yet there 
appears to be little hope in party circles that they could thus defeat 
F CDU, battling under the comfortable cry of “ No experiments ”, 
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and displace Dr. Adenauer. At the time of writing it even seems 
possible that the forthcoming trial for espionage of Alfred Frenzel, 
a former socialist deputy, — jeopardise the fortunes of the SPD 


to such an extent that the CDU might retain its overall majority. 
But even if this did not happen, the chances for the SPD are none 
too good. A coalition between the two parties is held to be 
improbable as long as Dr. Adenauer is at the helm of the CDU. 

In such a case, therefore, the complexion of the government 
depends on the FDP. Like all small parties on the Continent, it 
has in the past not been choosy. At the beginning of 1961 the 
FDP was in coalition with the SDP in three of the ten Lander, and 
in three others with its opponents, the CDU. In two, it had allied 
itself with a number of parties; it was unrepresented in two Lander 
governments, and in Berlin. 

It is known, however, that for the future federal government, 
Dr. Mende prefers the biirgerliche CDU, and in the case of an 
indecisive result of the elections, it would certainly take much 
clumsiness on the part of the Christian Democrats to drive the 
FDP into the arms of the Social Democrats. Unexpected events, 
such as a renewal of the Berlin crisis, could of course upset all such 
yng re It is remarkable, however, that just as Mr. Khrush- 
chev had once expressed a preference for the Conservatives in 
Britain, the Soviet ambassador in Bonn, Andrej Smirnov, was 
quoted early this year as having said that in spite of profound 
differences of opinion, the Soviet Union would prefer Dr. Adenauer 
to Herr Brandt as Chancellor. 

What the election would be fought on, depends to some extent 
on developments. At the beginning of the year, however, investiga- 
tions had indicated that subjects which had hitherto not agitated 
the public had come to the fore and would probably play a con- 
siderable part in the forthcoming battle. These were health matters 
and traffic problems. Under the first heading were included, apart 
from the obvious points, questions such as the pollution of the air, 
of rivers, and of lakes. The dangers it presented to public and 
individual health had been forcefully described in the Press, and on 
TV, and they had made a surprising impact. Traffic congestion 
had become a dominant topic for townsmen, very much as in 
Britain. Those with cars were cursing the traffic jams, while the 
great majority, dependent on trams and buses, suffered nerve- 
racking delays. New problems of the industrial age had at last 
entered the political arena. 
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Reunification as an Issue 


Social security, reunification, and foreign affairs will, of course, play 
their part. Yet it is doubtful whether reunification, the most specific 
of all German problems, will become the foremost issue. It is fully 
realised that, in view of the tension existing in the world between 
East and West, reunification—that is: the merging of the Federal 
Republic with what is called the German Democratic Republic— 
cannot be effected in the near future, so that it would be rather 
pointless to fight an election over this question. 

Dr. Adenauer long ago had indicated that in his judgment 
reunification was not round the corner. It “ will come automatically 
(von selbst),” he said several years ago. More recently, early in 
January this year, Herr Strauss said in New York that the conflict 
between East and West would continue “ until the evolution within 
the Soviet sphere and the sharpening of the relation of power 
between the Soviet Union and Red China made the Soviets see the 
advantage of living in peaceful tension-free neighbourliness with 
the countries of Europe and America.” Reunification, he thus 
implied, was far away indeed. 

Dr. Adenauer’s attitude to reunification, so his friends explained, 
was based on a realistic appreciation of Soviet policy. The Kremlin 
was just not prepared to make worth-while concessions. Though 
reunification was his dearest wish, they continued, he felt that it 
could be pursued only in a roundabout way, by seeking the most 
intimate ties with the West and thus gaining such strength that it 
would indeed one day come von selbst. His critics felt that maybe, 
in spite of lip-service to German unity, it suited him well to rule 
over a fragment of Germany without a strong Protestant majority, 
without the humourless Prussians, and closely allied to the Roman 
Catholic countries of Western Europe. If reunification was really 
so close to his heart, they said, he seemed to have lost sight of it at 
times when there was at least a chance of achieving it—in those 
days of 1957, for example, when disengagement plans were mooted 
in the West and were met with encouraging echoes from the 
Kremlin. 

The Social Democrats for a long time entertained hopes for earl 
reunification. They were disillusioned, however, by talks which 
two of their leaders, Professor Carlo Schmid and Fritz Erler, had 
with Khrushchev in March 1959 on a new SPD plan for reunifica- 
tion. “ Nobody wants the reunification of Germany at this moment 
—nobody at all,” he told them, and he added that he was 
opposed to all-German elections at any time, because “ fifty million 
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West Germans would impose their will on seventeen million East 
Germans,” so that “ the majority, but not freedom, would prevail.” 
The probability that reunification wil! not become the principal 
election issue does not mean, however, that people in Western Ger- 
many have lost interest. For a time it looked as head they had, but 
far-away developments last year gave the yearnings for unity a new 
impetus. One African colony at another was given the right in 
1960 to decide its own future, and even those not ashamed of their 
country’s colonial record began to feel that colonialism was a thing 
of the past. Still the seventeen millions of Eastern Germany—and 
many more millions in other countries of Eastern Europe—were 
denied the right of self-determination. The unpopularity of the 
régime, which denied free elections, was attested by 2-6 million 
people “ voting with their feet,” that is, fleeing into Western Ger- 
many during the last twelve years, at great personal risk. The 
significance of the refugees has sometimes been belittled by the 
argument that there are also Germans from the west settling in 
the east. It should be noted, however, that they number oe a 
uarter or so of those going in the opposite direction. Moreover, 
they are perfectly free to do so and to take all their belongings, while 
“escape from the republic” is a A sg sas crime in the east, thus 
causing their country to be the only one on the European 
Continent with a shrinking population. 

Peaceful reunification—Bonn has foresworn the idea of achiev- 
ing it by war—is unattainable unless Russia lets the German 
Democratic Republic go. If one does not share Herr Strauss’s 
expectations of a “ sharpening of the relation of power between the 
Soviet Union and China,” Moscow, which still remembers the battle 
of Stalingrad, will, for obvious reasons of security, refuse any form 
of reunification which would increase the military power of the 
West. Thus, reunification can come about only at the price of some 
sort of disengagement, though another term would have to be used 
instead of Me has become, at least for the CDU, a “ dirty werd.” 
Thus, the right of concluding military alliances with anybody, ‘a 
right inherent in self-determination, will have to be renounced if 
Germany is to be reunited. It may keep its economic, cultural, 
and ideological ties with the West, as Switzerland and Sweden do. 
To what extent the political associations developing within the 
European Economic Community of the Six could be maintained is 
hard to say, but it would certainly not be able to continue as a 
member of NATO. The right to establish a régime freely deter- 
mined by the people, however, cannot be given up. As long as 
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Mr. Khrushchev bars all-German elections at any stage, reunification 
becomes impossible. 

These are long-term considerations. As to the immediate 
problems of German foreign policy, attitudes towards the West, and 
towards the problem of Berlin, are well known. There are no major 
differences on that score between government and opposition in 
Bonn, and little comment is needed. Briefly, the Federal Republic 
_is behind NATO, and if the day of reunification would dawn, the 
Necessary arrangements would be made only in conjunction with 
the allies. Bonn pursues a “ European” policy and would welcome 
any bridge which can be built across the Channel between the Six 
and the Seven. It cherishes its ties with the United States, and it 
would go to great lengths never to be faced with the painful choice 
between France and the U.S.A. For a long time there have been 
misgivings whether Dr. Adenauer’s “ European ” policy would lead 
to the Continent outside Russia being dominated by a resurgent 
Germany. It is certain, however, that this was not the Chancellor’s 
intention, and an end of the Algerian war would remove the 
unwelcome possibility of German predominance. 

In the uncommitted world, Western Germany enjoys a high 
reputation. The quick industrial recovery after the devastations of 
the war has impressed nations yearning for industrialisation. The 
country also profits from being an advanced Western Power without 
colonies, from its vast fund of technical know-how, and from its 
ability to make financial contributions for the benefit of under- 
developed countries. It is striking that Germany’s recent past of 
extreme racialism has left no mark on memories in that part of 
the world—probably because the Nazis had no opportunity to 
practise their creed on coloured people. If ee is criticised in 
that quarter, it is rather for not having shown sufficient keenness. 
Ayub Khan, the President of Pakistan, recently complained in a 
jocular way that “ Germany is bursting with riches and has still to 
learn how to render assistance.” 

With Rapallo in mind, there have been periodically doubts about 
Bonn’s Eastern policies. They were renewed early this year when 
Dr. Adenauer started talking about improving relations with 
Poland. Diplomatically, relations do not exist. In accordance with 
the “‘ Hallstein doctrine” proclaimed after Dr. Adenauer’s visit to 
Moscow in 1955, the Federal Republic has refused, and still refuses, 
to exchange ambassadors with any country which maintains rela- 
tions with the other Germany, except the Soviet Union. In some 
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ways, this policy has been astonishingly successful. Even govern- 
ments friendly to Moscow such as those of Cuba, the United Arab 
Republic and Guinea, have so far refrained from establishing formal 
relations with the German..Democratic Republic, much to its 
chagrin. It has not been able to dispatch a single ambassador to a 
state outside the Communist d/oc. 

Still, time and events have undermined the doctrine to some 
extent. Britain, and many other countries of the West as well as of 
the uncommitted world, have welcomed trade delegations from the 
German Democratic Republic. A few have gone er and have 
tolerated the establishment of consulates-general. In Jakarta, for 
example, the German Ambassador, Baron von Mirbach, has to sit 
at the same table as Herr Nier, the Consul-General from Communist 
Germany, when the Indonesian authorities wish to discuss routine 
matters with the Diplomatic Corps—and that in spite of the fact 
that formally Herr Nier was never granted the exequatur. 

There are no indications, however, that any radical change of 
course, any short cut to reunification, is contemplated. The Chan- 
cellor’s policy remains firmly based on Western co-operation. The 
nation which a quarter of a century ago had shaken the old world 
to its foundations is now, in the international field, among the most 

lacid. 

. Mr. Terence Prittie, the experienced Bonn correspondent of the 
Guardian, recently wrote about “ a convention to conclude any book 
on the Germany of today on a note of extreme gloom.” Indeed, the 
swing of the pendulum from utmost violence to peace and quiet 
could not but pose the question whether another change was not 
to be reckoned with. Mr. Prittie himself, however, felt that there 
was no compelling reason for the convention he had spoken of. 
The nation was busily exploring the avenues of tranquillity and the 
boons which could be gathered in its refreshing came: There was 
certainly nothing to show that the elections would divert it into 
different paths. ¥ 
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Tue insolvency of British Railways and their dependence upon state 
assistance for survival is due to no one cause, nor are they unique in 
this regard. Crisis following crisis has been a common phenomenon 
confronting railway systems of the developed countries during 
the post-war period, despite a greater volume of movement both of 
po and goods. Among the contributory and closely related 
actors which can be listed, the following are particularly applicable 
to this country : 

(a) The change in the transport pattern resulting from the 
growth of motor-vehicles proportionately to the rise in 
the national gress een as well as—but far less so—the 
increase in air travel. 

(b) The switch to privately owned transport both as regards 
passenger traffic and freight traffic. 

(c) Inadequacy of capital investment during this time of changes 
in transport forms, and the consequent time-lag in meeting 
competition by modernising the = 

(d) Failure to charge economic prices, and to adjust charges to 
costs during a period of inflation. 

(ce) Reluctance, for social reasons, to eliminate uneconomic 
services. 

(f) Vain attempts at political solutions, which resulted in frequent 
changes of policies leading to uncertainty within the industry 
with its | ee effect on the morale of the staff and on 
productivity. 

(g) Ministerial interference in regard to economic operation 
affecting not only the commercial ey of the railways, 
but also confusion as to where the seat of authority and of 

responsibility lay. 

(h) Failure to resolve whether the nationalised transport sector 
should operate as a public service or commercial concern, 
resulting in a general expectancy that it should do both. 

(i) Deficiencies in the organisational, administrative, managerial, 
and financial structure affecting the efficiency of the railways. 

* The author is former Labour M.P. for Enfield. Author of National Enterprise and 


other works. Member of the Select Committees of the House of Commons on 
Nationalised Industries 1951-59. Editor of Traffic Engineering & Control. 
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It is not suggested that all these deficiencies were avoidable, nor 
is judgment made here on the wisdom of the policies pursued; but 
each of the above, in lesser or greater degree, las a bearing on the 
present position of the British Transport Commission, which had to 
struggle against the background of a changing social, political, and 
economic scene. However, at times, the lack of an overall transport 
policy, and at others the particular policies followed in attempting 
to apply political solutions, had inherent defects and must be held 
as responsible. 


The Effects of Competition 


The clear principle behind post-war nationalisation was the estab- 
lishment of an integrated transport system under public ownership 
or control, with a monopoly of inland commercial transport; but 
there were faults in the A axtily drawn organisation. Given time, 
these could have been set right. The extent to which the nationalised 
transport industry failed was largely due to government policy 
ers made long-term success highly doubtful. First, the pat serve 
from the transport monopoly of fleets operated on long distance 
haulage by private concerns; that is, by allowing freedom to 
firms to carry | ae on their own account—the C licence operator. 
The growth of personal transport was not foreseen at the time, but 
had it been, mt cee control of private motoring, except to some 
extent by fiscal measures, is difficult, and probably politically impos- 
sible, control of the ancillary user is not, and it was first proposed 
in the draft legislation but later dropped. Secondly, the railways 
were starved of capital investment mip unable to embark on rapid 
modernisation which alone would have enabled them to meet 
increasing road competition by providing fast, frequent, and con- 
venient passenger and freight services on those routes and for those 
goods for which they were the more suitable transport medium. 
In these circumstances, it is remarkable that the Commission 
succeeded in showing a surplus in its accounts within four years of 
nationalisation. 

Reversion to the competitive system followed the change of 
government in 1951. The — of monopoly and the disposal of 
a large section of the nationalised road haulage undertaking failed 


in its attempt to establish a viable public transport system because 
it was considered politically impossible to accept the social conse- 

uences of a policy which required the granting of commercial 
esdiee of operation to the railways. If this policy had been 
followed through, uneconomic lines would have been eliminated 
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far more speedily, and fares and charges substantially raised in line 
with the general price level. According to the Select Committee 
on Nationalised Industries, which reported on the railways in 1960," 
ministerial interference in regard to charges lost the Commission 
between £15 million and £234 million, the effect probably spread- 
ing into later years. Although a railway modernisation programme 
was belatedly approved in 1955, successive Tory governments blew 
hot and cold on its implementation, varying the capital investment 
permitted from time to time. 


The Influence of Social Policy 


Unquestionably, the weakening financial position of the British 
Transport Commission, with its deficits mounting from 1954 on, 
led to considerable ministerial interference in its affairs, and this was 
not confined to major matters of policy. In the words of the Select 
Committee there were “‘ a number of governmental decisions which 
have adversely affected the operations of the railways at various 

ints.” The Conservative Government was, indeed, no more 
willing than its predecessor to resolve the question whether the 
Commission should operate commercially or as a public service. It 
demanded the first but prevented its achievement by intervention in 
the affairs of the Commission. The Select Committee found that 
the British Transport Commission itself also felt it their duty to take 
social considerations into account. The Select Committee stated they 
had been guided in a number of decisions by social needs and com- 
mented that “It is easy to understand how public-spirited motives, 
and indeed earlier railway practice, have led the Commission to 
take this view of their duty. But your Committee consider that this 
confusion in judging between what is economically right and what 
is socially desirable o played an important part in leading to the 
situation in which the Commission now find themselves.” 


Virtual Bankruptcy 
This situation, was, of course, virtual bankruptcy. It had to be 
resolved and the Government decided on yet a further inquiry into 
the Commission’s affairs and appointed an advisory group of three 
businessmen under the chairmanship of Sir Ivan Stedeford. The 
rocedure followed was unusual, and is open to severe criticism 
cause the group met behind closed doors and, from the outset, it 
was decided that neither its proceedings nor its recommendations 


4 ge from the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries, British Railways, H. of C. 
, 1960. 
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would be published. The Commission was thus in the invidious 
‘position of having proposals as to their future made to the Govern- 
ment without being able publicly to state their case, or to put 
forward their views on any proposals made by the group. 

Even before the group met, the Prime Minister gave his views 
in regard to the future structure of the British Transport Com- 
mission. They were strongly weighted in favour of complete 
decentralisation, even to the point of financial autonomy, and to the 
segregation of the Commission’s other undertakings from the 
railways. The Government thus put its faith in changes in structure 
and management, and appeared to consider that the railways could 
still become viable if the organisation were put right. In particular, 
it harped back to the days of the former railway companies and 
seemed to think that the granting of freedom, for instance, to the 
Western Region to revert to the chocolate and cream livery of the 
Great Western Railway, of which the Prime Minister had been a 
director, would solve the railway’s problems. This further decen- 
tralisation and financial autonomy, advocated by the Prime Minister, 
and which the Stedeford group was in effect instructed to find means 
to implement, was contrary to the view of the Select Committee, 
which stated in its report that “the regions should have proper 
managerial responsibility but should not be completely autonomous.” 
It endorsed the general lines on which the Commission was working 
both in regard to central co-ordination and to decentralisation of 
managerial responsibility. Of autonomy it said: “ British Railways 
are, to an important degree, a single integrated system. Within that 
system, as a matter of management, decentralisation is essential; but 
. ». some measure of central co-ordination is needed. Accordingly, 
the Regions should have proper managerial responsibility, but they 
should not be completely autonomous.’ 


The Government’s Proposals 
Nonetheless, the White Paper entitled “ Reorganisation of the 
Nationalised Transport Undertakings,” published in December 
1960,’ after the Stedeford group had made its unpublished recom- 
mendations, proposed a structure based on an increased measure of 

decentralisation which leans towards autonomy. 
The White Paper explains that the Commission will be abolished, 
and that statutory boards are to be established for each of the major 
undertakings (i.¢., railways, London Transport, Docks, and Inland 


2 Reorganisation of the Nationalised Undertakings, Cmnd. 1248. 
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Waterways). The rest are to be placed under a holding company, 
which will control British Road Services, Tilling (Buses) Group, 
Scottish Omnibuses Group, the railway hotels, Road Freight, 
Shipping Services, Thomas Cook and Son, Ltd., etc. The process 
of disintegration of the national transport system will thus be 
completed. Paradoxically, however, the Government’s proposals 
could result in even greater ministerial control of the nationalised 
transport sector, as is revealed by an examination of the proposals. 

A British Railways Board is to assume responsibility for the 
railways, but its responsibilities will be confined to those central 
functions essential to the running of the railways as a single entity. 
It will be responsible “‘ for such matters as national staff and wage 
negotiations, overall control over finance and investment, policies 
for safety, training and research, and the future size and aaa of 
the railway system.” Regional Boards which are to replace the Area 
Boards will be responsible for all other functions: the management 
and operation of the regional railway systems. Each is to maintain 
a regional trading account. The autonomy of the Regional Boards 
is further advanced by the appointment of their chairmen by the 
Minister of Transport, who will appoint the other members after 
consultation with him, not, be it noted, with the Railways Board. 
Further, each region is to be represented on the Railways Board, 
whose Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and full- and part-time members 
will be appointed by the Minister. This arrangement could per- 
petuate many of the faults of the previous organisation without 
providing any compensating advantages. In fact, confusion as to 
where responsibility lies will be considerable. 

Under the Transport Act, 1947, the Minister appointed the 
members of the Railway Executive, but the responsibility for policy 
and planning resided in the Commission, and managerial respon- 
sibility for the railways as a whole was delegated to the Executive. 
This was far from satisfactory, although it may have been desirable 
in the early days of nationalisation, in view of the need for consoli- 
dation of the acquired concerns and strong centralised control. 
With the abolition of the Executive by the Conservative government 
in 1953, the Commission itself became responsible for the central 
functions but delegated an increasing amount of managerial respon- 
sibility to the Regions. This was not ideal, but when Area Boards 
were established under the Railway Reorganisation Scheme of 1954, 
the Commission appointed their members, all of whom were part- 
time, and the Commission was represented on the Boards. Final 
responsibility resided in the Commission. This is changed by the 
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present proposals and the chairmen of the Regional. Boards will be 
responsible to the Minister. It is not a case of loyaltics split between 
the Minister and the Railways Board, as were possibly those of the 
Railway Executive split between the Minister and the Commission, 
because the Railways Board appears to have no direct control over 
the Regional Boards. Nor are the functions of the Railways Board 
clear. Its full-time members are to have “ special responsibilities,” 
but what they are is not specified; nor is it clear how the Railways 
Board will exercise authority to ensure that its policy decisions are 
carried out. There is no provision for their executive powers to be 
implemented. 


The Nebulous Position of the Railways Board 


The powers of the Railways Board and its responsibilities, and the 
means to carry them through, are thus ill-defined, and it is difficult 
to appreciate what advantage this vague structure of central and 
Regional Boards, each appointed and responsible to the Minister, can 
ibly have over either the old structure of the Commission and 
xecutive or over the Commission and the Area Boards. 

It is easy to envisage, for instance, difficulty arising over the 
all-important matter of finance since the Railways Board is respon- 
sible for this but the Regional Boards have complete managerial 
responsibility. Further, since the chief executive, the General 
Manager, sits on his Regional Board, and there is to be a strong 
element of full-time members, all these presumably will be high- 
calibre executives exercising their responsibility and authority to the 
full and unlikely to be easily macs: = to the dictate of the central 
board. It is significant also that whereas’ the Commission was 
represented on the Area Boards, the reverse is now to be the case: 
the Regional Boards are to be represented on the Railways Board. 

This proposed structure is no solution to the difficulties of the 
Commission, nor will it necessarily result in greater efficiency if 
conflict develops between the centre and the periphery, as seems 
probable. Delay in implementation of policy decided at thé centre 
is likely to result. 


Greater Power for the Minister 


This already confused situation is further confounded by the decision 
to establish a Nationalised Transport Advisory Council consisting of 
the Chairmen of the Boards of British Railways, London Transport, 
Inland Waterways, Docks and the holding company, and members 
from outside the nationalised industry. This will have no executive 
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functions and its task is only to advise the Minister on co-ordination 
of the various boards and the holding company, all of which he 
qperats and which are responsible directly to him. It would seem 
t since he is to be the Chairman of this Council, he will have 
poe authority over the nationalised industry than has previously 
statutorily provided. The fact that the Council has no execu- 
tive powers confirms this because it means that all matters concerning 
relationships between the various undertakings, with their separate 
boards or under the holding company’s umbrella, will ultimately 
be his responsibility. It would be difficult to exclude questions 
of management from the Council’s consideration and from the 
Minister’s final responsibility. The White Paper claims that 
the Minister’s powers will not be extended, but with the abolition 
of the Commission there will be no other central body with respon- 
sibility for linking the respective undertakings; and because 
responsibility for car ing out the policies recommended by the 
Council must rest wi ¢ Minister, there is little doubt that his 
wers will become very considerable. This is further confirmed 
y the declaration that the organisation is intended to provide for 
direct contact between the Minister and the main component parts 
of the nationalised transport industry. Presumably, each of the 
segregated undertakings will be able to state its case to the Minister 
in regard to any matters arising between them and any one of the 
other undertakings, and it will be for the Minister to decide. 
With the Minister’s responsibilities increased to this extent, he 
will become paar tg | accountable to Parliament over a wider 
range than previously. Probably, it will not take long for ingenious 
Members of Parliament to table questions on detailed matters of 
management by linking them to this added responsibility, as, for 
instance, on co-ordination between the British Railways and the 
London Transport Board which is to replace the London Transport 
Executive. 
Undermining the Public Corporation 


The new proposals in these aspects remove further the organisation 
of nationalised’ transport from the public corporation inasmuch as 
its managerial and commercial independence is diminished. Not 
only are the Minister’s responsibilities in regard to management 
enhanced, but his opportunities to intervene in the affairs of the 
nationalised concerns for social or political reasons are increased. 
This may or may not be desirable when an undertaking is in 
financial difficulties, but one main purpose of the public corporation 
was to leave the maximum possible independence to boards 
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appointed by the Minister and for him to intervene only where 
¢ national interest was concerned, or where he had special 
responsibilities statutorily allocated to him. 

There is every reason for the Minister of Transport, or the 
Minister of Power, to have final responsibility in their respective 
spheres for overall policy so far as co-ordinating the different 
industries is concerned; but, heretofore, such responsibility has been 
constitutionally limited to matters of general policy and the accepted 
procedure is that beyond this the responsibility rests with the respon- 
sible boards. This principle has been greatly undermined in recent 
years, largely due to the greater dependence of the nationalised 
undertakings upon the state for capital investment and finance; but, 
as the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries has reported in 
regard to all the nationalised concerns into which it has inquired, 
the Minister has required policies to be followed which have con- 
flicted with the commercial operation of the public corporations. 
In regard to the British Transport Commission, the Select Com- 
mittee states that “the Commission are open to the influence of 
the" Minister over a greater area than the statutes lay down,” and it 
mentions the Minister calling upon the Commission to make 
economies amounting to £20 million a year. The Committee have 
consistently recommended that the principle be accepted that where 
government action has affected a corporation’s commercial opera- 
tions, the Minister should give the board a direction which should 
be made public, and that where a nationalised industry incurs a 
specific loss or specific expenditure owing to ministerial intervention 
which it would. not otherwise incur, the, Government should 
compensate the industry. 

In regard to prices, services, and other matters, such intervention 
has frequently affected the successful commercial operation of the 
industries and often the Minister’s actions have not been disclosed; 
consequently he could not be called to account in Parliament in 
re to them. The present transport proposals this process 
a a further, and while it may . ficult forthe Minteter to 
deny responsibility as frequently as has been the case in the past, 
he will be in a position to diminish the responsibility of the Boards, 
which may mele i difficult to obtain persons of sufficient calibre 
to serve on them. Further, since the princi le of the public corpora- 
tion is thus undermined, it can be fairly asked what advantage this 
amalgam of the public corporation and government department 
has over the direct operation of the industry by a government 
department, as is the case with the Post Office. 
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Financial Reconstruction 


The proposed financial arrangements enhance government respon- 
sibility and the consequent right of intervention, even more than 
does the organisation preset although there is more justification 
for them. It has to be faced that the Commission is virtually 
bankrupt and a drastic financial reconstruction has long been 
inevitable. When deficits were reaching unmanageable proportions 
the Government took responsibility for meeting the losses by loans 
to the Commission as well as for the interest on them, and on 
borrowings for modernisation. Total indebtedness of the Commis- 
sion consequently reached astronomic proportions and interest 
charges constituted a burden which was p sat y insupportable. For 
the last two years the deficits have been met out of the Budget. The 
Government now proposes to waive the £400 million borrowed on 
account of deficits and to transfer to a non-interest-carrying suspense 
account an additional £800 million of its indebtedness. Since the 
total assets of the Commission are some £2,000 million, of which 
£400 million represents the capital of other than railway under- 
takings, and which is to be transferred to them, with this writing 
off and the transfers, the capital left to the railways will total £400 
million. For this the Railways Board will be responsible. Interest 
will be approximately £20 million a year, to which has to be added 
other liabilities, including superannuation funds and savings. The 
Board will also be responsible for interest on further borrowings for 
modernisation and the White Paper estimates that within five years 
the total charge will be some £60 million to £70 million a year. 
Since current deficits, before interest, are running at around £60 
million a year, this means that revenues must improve by at least 
£120 million before the Commission breaks even. Neither the 
Commission nor the Government any ionger commit themselves as 
to the likelihood of this being achieved and the financial position is 
to be reviewed in five years. 

The fact remains, therefore, that for the present nationalised 
transport will be dependent y me the state and its deficits will con- 
tinue to be met out of the Budget above the line. Further, all 
capital borrowings are advanced by the Treasury through the 
Minister of Transport. This dependence upon the state provides 
the opportunity for the exercise of considerable additional control 
over the Commission’s affairs. Before the present proposals, the 
Minister, who is statutorily responsible for the Commission’s capital 
investment programme, had extended his control to the point where 
any expenditure exceeding £250,000 had to be approved by him. 
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This entails the submission of detailed estimates and proof that the 
expenditure is justified in terms of ultimate return. In this regard, 
the Select Committee was critical of the inadequacy of supervision 
by the Government over large-scale capital expenditure and instanced 
in particular the electrification of the Midland Region main line 
from Euston to Liverpool, although it recommended it should 
proceed as speedily as possible. 


The Return of Treasury Control ? 


One of the original reasons advanced for preferring the public 
corporation as the vehicle for the administration of nationalised 
concerns to their operation through government departments was its 
freedom from Treasury control: it was relieved of the necessity to 
submit detailed estimates for approval. This is another principle 
that is in danger of being abandoned with the increasing dependence 
of nationalised transport on the state both as regards current and 
capital accounts. The me of expenditure may be inevitable where 
losses must be made y the state. Parliament must vote the 
money and, therefore, has the right to demand full accountability. 
But so far, presentation of detailed estimates of income and expen- 
diture has not been demanded by Parliament, although the Minister 
may require it. To escape the danger of financial control reaching, 
in this respect, the point where the responsibility of the corporations 
is so encroached upon that their budgeting comes close to that 
required for government pee a case can be made for deter- 
mining the extent of the subsidies in advance, both as regards total 
amount receivable and the period during which subsidies will be 

id. 
oo considerations apply to capital expenditure. The pro- 
cedure has been to present long-term programmes to Parliament 
when it has been asked to increase the borrowing powers of public 
corporations. Pressure from Members has resulted in more frequent 
opportunity to be provided for their consideration. Wath the 
deterioration of the Commission’s position, ministerial control over 
capital expenditure has become more detailed and extensive. Thus, 
the Select Committee state in their report that “‘ When as in recent 
years, the Commission’s finances have been a subject of general 
concern, the se sponge: control has come right out into the open. 
It amounts, today to a situation where the Minister can, if he so 
wishes, exercise a control over the Commission’s capital plans for the 
railways that is similar to the control which he exercises statutorily 
over the country’s roads programme.”” While financial control over 
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capital expenditure is clearly desirable, the disadvantage of this 
system is that schemes must be judged solely on Siieiaiale grounds. 
The Ministry of Transport, as the Select Committee states, is unable 
to check the technical aspect of the plans for which they are asked to 
provide money. 

In fact, this is the main difficulty that arises from the extension 
of ministerial control into the managerial and financial field which 
has characterised the relations between Minister and nationalised 
transport, and which will be further extended under the present 

roposals. The greater the control, the more necessary it becomes 
i the Ministry to be staffed with those able technically to decide 
not only on railway development plans but on the technical efh- 
ciency of the industry. To some extent this requires technical staff. 
This could ultimately lead to duplication, to parallel organisations 
in the Ministry and the nationalised industry, and one main 
advantage of the managerial independence of the public corporation 
then disappears. 

Divided Responsibility 

In sum, this is the main criticism of the proposed reorganisation 
of the nationalised transport industry. A new structure is set up, 
the declared purpose of which is that “the nationalised transport 
undertakings should be soundly based both in organisation and 
finance, providing efficient services to industry and the public.” 
But it is difficult to believe that a structure with several tiers, each 
directly responsible to the Minister and thereby subject to his control, 
will bring this about. Efficiency largely stems from manage- 
ment, which runs concurrently with clear definition of responsibility 
for decision. This will be lacking, because with the Tivision of 
responsibility between central board and the regions, on the one 
hand, and between each of them and the Minister, on the other, 
and with an Advisory Council likely to be as helpful as a fifth wheel 
of a coach, it is difficult to assess where the real seat of authority 
will lie. 

The problems of the wry 2 industry in general, and the 
railways in particular, extend far beyond those of structure and 
management. As long as the industry is disintegrated and operates 
to no overall transport policy, and the future size and shape of 
British Railways is undecided, it is doubtful whether the chief 
component of the nationalised sector, the railways, can become 
viable. Certainly, there appears to be nothing in the present 
proposals that give hope that that will be achieved. 
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Tue ConstiruTionaL StrrucrurE OF THE ComMMONWEALTH. By K. C. 
Wueare. [Oxford University Press. xiv and 201 pp. 25s.] 


Dr. Wueare has done it again. Not only has he written an equally autho- 
ritative successor to The Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status, he has 
also shown that high academic office and many public duties need not prevent 
a man from writing books which his fellow scholars must take account of. 
Like Sir Ivor Jennings, Dr. Wheare is a standing reproach to those academics 
who disappear into the tunnel marked “ administration” and are never heard 
of again. This new work is marked by the simplicity of language, the close 
and subtle reasoning, and the humility of approach of his earlier books. It 
comes at a particularly opportune time, when political tensions cause — 
to ask what constitutes membership of the Commonwealth and what rules 
the members must observe. By “constitutional structure” Dr. Wheare means 
“* that collection of rules, understandings, and practices by which the position 
and mutual relations of the countries, and, more particularly, of the Members 
of the Commonwealth, are regulated and described ” (P. 17). He uses “ con- 
stitutional structure” rather than “constitutional law” because of the 
considerable element of convention in the relations with which he is concerned. 
At the same time, however, he contrives to show that the legal element is still 
important. 

The book contains seven chapters, dealing with the vocabulary of the 
Commonwealth, the equality of status of the Members, the autonomy of 
Members, the desire shown by some of them to emphasise the autochthonous 
nature of their constitutions, the conditions of membership, the forms of 
co-operation, and the symbols of the association—especially the symbolic 
position of the Queen as Head of the Commonwealth. In addition, ion are 
appendices which include the Colonial Laws Validity Act, the Statute of 

estminster, extracts from the Indian, Ceylon, Ghana, and Malayan Inde- 
pendence Acts, and the Nigeria Independence Act* Each chapter shows the 
close attention to detail and the interest in speculation which always charac- 
terise Dr. Wheare’s work on constitutions. Although the book is short, no 
student who read it thoroughly would need to read much more to satisfy 
himself that he knew the practical constitution of the Commonwealth. The 
most original of the chapters is that on “ Autochthony”; but all have much 
to offer. This is now the standard work on the — 

I find myself in dispute with Dr. Wheare on points, one major and 
two minor. 

The major point relates to his first sentence, which runs: “The word 
, Cimmnaneeth’ has come to be accepted as the new name for the British 
Empire.” ‘This is a view which implies that something which is the con- 
tem development of some earlier thing must be, in a sense, the same 
thing. Dr. Wheare considers that we have now reached the stage where 
“Commonwealth” stands for the whole collection of communities, self- 
governing arid non-self-governing, and that the need for such a division as 
implied, for example, in the term “Commonwealth and Empire,” has now 
disappeared. “All are countries of the Commonwealth and the self-governing 
countries are Members of the Commonwealth ” (p. 6). Such a view makes the 
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ordinary usage of “colony” for a dependent territory seem undignified, and 
Dr. Wheare uses the term only now and then; he thus employs “ Common- 
wealth country” in situations where it is potentially misleading, as in his 
reference to “the power granted to the Governor in some Commonwealth 
constitutions to enact laws himself if the legislature refuses to do so” (p. 23). 
He maintains that if a colony becomes independent and wishes to remain 
within the Commonwealth it can do so, even if the full Members of the 
Commonwealth say it cannot be a Member (p. 126). This seems to me to 
disregard both the famous declaration of 1926 (which distinguished the self- 
_ governing Members as the British Commonwealth) and practice since 1947, 
which, while it has taken the “ British” out of the name, has stressed the 
dichotomy between the Commonwealth as an association of sovereign states 
and the British colonies as dependencies of one Member of the Common- 
wealth. In Commonwealth Members other than Britain it is rare to see the 
British colonies referred to as “ Commonwealth countries.” They do not gain 
that distinction any more than New Guinea (an Australian dependency) does. 
It seems to me to i more clear-cut, and more in accord with present realities, 
to see the Commonwealth as simply the association of the Members, and 
each Member’s dependencies as its own ‘ndividual affair, than to think of the 
British Empire as somehow still encapsulated within the Commonwealth. 
In the unlikely event of a country ceasing to be a colony, becoming indepen- 
dent, and wishing to continue as one of the Queen’s realms while refused 
Membership of the Commonwealth, it would seem to me wrong-headed to 
say that the country was in the Commonwealth; rather, it would be a country 
which shared a Queen with some of the Members of the Commonwealth. 
The two minor points are more quickly disposed of. I think Dr. Wheare’s 
suggestion that a Member “4 assert the autochthony of its constitution by 
a combined resolution of its Houses of Parliament without the royal assent, 
and might continue to remain a realm (p. 112) a little too clever: it would 
be an assertion that the Crown existed for some laws but not for others, a 
point which might not commend itself to royalty (though the Irish precedents 
are with Dr. Wheare, not with me). Also, I do not think he sustains his 
view that an “ obligation to co-operate” is a characteristic of Commonwealth 
Membership (p. 117); he shows that Commonwealth Members do in fact 
co-operate, but uses pre-war examples, and the solitary post-war one of the 
Ceylon Constitution, to show that they recognise and accept any obligation to 
do so. It is not enough to say that in 1949 and 1956 the Members declared 
themselves to be “ freely co-operating in the pursuit of peace, liberty, and 
progress.” ‘This sort of statement is no proof of obligation; it is simply an 
assertion that all the Members are against sin. 


‘ J. D. B. Mixer. 


Tue INTELLECTUAL Oricins oF Ecyptian NaTIonaLisM. By Jamal MoHam- 
MED AHMED. [Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 125 pp. 25s.] 


In spite of its welcome shortness and the lucidity of its style, this book is 


disappointing. The author tries to give an account of Egyptian intellectual 
history from the time of Muhammad Ali to the outbreak of the first world 
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war, and ends his work with a short postscript (pp. 113-127) which reviews 
patchily and perfunctorily developments between 1919 and the present day. 

One shortcoming of the book lies in the author’s attempt to see a con- 
tinuous development in Egyptian nationalist thinking from Bonaparte’s 
invasion of E to Arabi’s rebellion and to the anti-British outbreak of 
1919. In this he repeats the theme elaborated by Egyptian nationalist writers, 
the best-known of whom is Abd al-Rahman LRA. who have laboriously 
attempted to construct an ancient pedigree for Egyptian nationalism which, as 
an intellectual scheme, in fact barely dates possibly from Abdallah al Nadim 
in Arabi’s time, and more certainly from Mustafa Kamil at the turn of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In so doing the author succumbs to a 
temptation which historians of ideas sometimes find hard to resist, which is to 
discover precursors and harbingers everywhere. 

Another temptation which besets the historian of ideas the author finds 
equally hard to resist. This other temptation is the confusion des genres, or 
the attempt to combine political and intellectual history. Thus the book 
includes a chapter (Chapter 4: Political Parties) which seeks to explain 
intellectual currents in Egypt between the last days of Cromer and the out- 
break of war in 1914 through the political events of those years. It is always 
risky to deduce the shape and significance of ideas from political incidents 
which are supposed to have evoked and stimulated them, but for the attempt 
to.carry conviction, it is necessary to conduct a minute analysis of political 
transactions and of the motives of those concerned in them. This the author 
does not attempt, and his chapter on political events seems, therefore, to have 
little connection with what comes before or after. 

Finally, the title of the book is misleading. The main preoccupation of 
the author is with Muhammad Abduh, who was Mufti of Egypt when he 
died in 1905, and with his Egyptian disciples and followers al Cromer 
called, in one of his last reports, the Girondists of the Egyptian national 
movement; again, among these followers, the author has chosen one in 
particular, Ahmad Lufti al-Sayyid, for detailed consideration. Now Muham- 
mad Abduh and his Egyptian followers cannot be considered the inventors 
of Egyptian nationalism or even believers in it. Ma so far as they were con- 
pe. with politics, they tried to diminish khedivial autocracy and to work 
for constitutionalism in Egypt. To the Egyptian nationalists proper these 
were indifferent and secondary matters. In its early phase, with Mustafa 
Kamil, Egyptian nationalism was tinged with panislamism, and ready to 
acquiesce in khedivial autocracy; in its middle phase, with the Wafd, it 
meant the dictatorship of this party; in its latest phase, with Abd al Nasser, 
it took on bold rsaeny colours and definitely rejected constitutiopalism in 
favour of plebiscitary dictatorship. And always, from beginning to end, 
Egyptian nationalism was violent and demagogic in tone, consistently taking 
its stand on the proposition that the cure of Egyptian ills lay in the total and 
final eviction of the British from Egypt. There is, in fact, no doubt that the 
course of Egyptian politics has meant defeat for the ideas of Abduh and his 
circle, and it is ironic that in them the author should seek the intellectual 
origins of ian nationalism. 

n the rendering of Arabic words, the author must be congratulated on 
eschewing the indiscriminate proliferation of diacritical marks which are a 
usual feature of Chatham House books on the Middle East. 

Ere Kepourie. 
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Corruption in Wasuincton. By Bair Boies. [Gollancz. 235 pp. 
21s. ] 


Tue Risinc American Empire. By R. W. Van Atstyne. [ Blackwell. 
215 pp. 30s.] 


Srupents of the United States who want a new angle on the last best hope 
of earth can do worse than to study these two very different books. They are 
readable, searching, fresh—and disturbing. 

Blair Bolles, for long a newspaperman and for a decade a director of the 
Foreign Policy Association, writes as a journalist and draws his very contem- 
porary history mainly from the newspaper and Congressional files. His 
earlier chapters, with material on the days of normalcy of Warren Harding, 
tell a familiar story—a story that has been more vividly told elsewhere. But 
on the days since 1945 he is penetrating and constructive; and on Eisenhower 
he is, frankly, damning. His theme is that by this time the size of the 
Executive Ofkee, with its host of attached “independent” agencies, and the 
size of the federal government itself—2%4 million people in 1958, more than 
twice what it was in 1940—prevent all but the most outstanding personalities 
controlling it or giving it the stamp of their own character. Parkinson’s law 
obtains here as everywhere; Presidents are lost in a bureaucratic jungle. 

Being lost, they must trust some delegation of power to their friends, and 
—so it seems thus far—some of their friends abuse that trust: some of them 
all of the time, almost all of them some of the time. This is not a moral 


condemnation, simply a political inevitability. The machine is so big, the 
tasks so various, the ew of politics, law, and justice so close that “ rules ” 


in themselves will not suffice. 

And, as Mr. Bolles shows, in the end every rule is broken. He recounts 
vividly how Trran’s cronies betrayed him, although he perhaps minimises 
the extent to which Truman grew into leadership in foreign affairs. On the 

iar case of Sherman Adams and Bernard Goldfine he writes movingly 
and dramatically; this is surely a subject for literature, for Adams’s case shows 
how even a hi h sense of integrity was not proof against the pull of this very 
curious friendship. Mr. Bolles admires the House of Commons; when he 
pleads for increased Congressional control over the independent agencies, he 
clearly has a parliamentary rather than a Presidential system in mind. But 
the danger surely lies in the fact that Presidents and their aides are politicians 
who lack a fully developed civil service, and are driven again ye again to 
draw on their friends, acquaintances or even their brothers to help. Mr. 
Bolles pleads also for a clear and obvious leadership, which in American 
domestic affairs wt least has not been noticeable since 1945. “ Sheer inspiration 
in leadership is not enough to assure that spotless government will remain 
unspotted. But the assertion of leadership is the essential first step towards 
success in the presidency.” His book is vivid and sobering reading. 

The heavy responsibilities that rest on the President—delegated so a 
to others by President Eisenhower through his two terms—now affect all 
mankind. And Professor Van Alstyne is concerned with the United States 
and her role in world history. He, too, approaches his subject from an 
angle that may, to American readers, seem novel; British students of American 
history, compelled to be primarily students of diplomatic history, will probably 
find his viewpoint more familiar. To a degree unusual among American 
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historians, Van Alstyne sees his country not as an exception among the 
nations, a state girded by the moral integrity of its virgin origins as by a 
sword and with its innocence protected by the oceans, but as a normal power. 
He is scornful of the hallowed phrases—‘* Monroe Doctrine,” “‘ no entangling 
alliances,” ‘‘ good neighbour policy” et al.—as he is scornful of his more 
conventionally- and conservatively-minded fellow historians. He criticises 
Julius W. Pratt for seeking to draw a distinction between American 
imperialism and any others. By implication he is critical of the doyen of 
American diplomatic historians, Samuel Bemis of Yale, when he denies that 
1898 and the war with Spain was a “ great aberration.” Away, he says, with 
cant. 


“My reason, then, for invoking the heretical phrase, American Empire, 
is so that the United States can be studied as a member of the competitive 
system of national states, with a behaviour pattern characteristic of an 
ambitious and dynamic national state” (p. 9). 


Professor Van Alstyne, having declared his credo, goes on impressively to 
prove his case. He demonstrates how strong were expansionist sentiments in 
the early colonial period. He has no difficulty in finding ample evidence in 
the trans-Allegheny area after the Revolution, and shows how expansion was 
mixed with exploration in the fertile mind of Jefferson. He gives a new twist 
to the Monroe Doctrine. Behind its dogmas, all phrased as “Thou shalt 
nots” to Europe, and expressing national opposition and resentments towards 
Europe, was a hidden positive—that the United States was to be the only 
colonising Power in North and South America. “The Monroe Doctrine is 


really an official declaration fencing in the ‘ Western hemisphere’ as a United 
States sphere of influence ” (p. 99). 

The urge to expansion is a familiar story after 1823, but, as Van Alstyne 
stresses, it was an expansion that did not go only in a westwards direction; it 
sought to ge north to Canada, as in 1812 and 1863, to go north-west into the 


Columbia River country, and to go south, into Texas in the 1830s, and into 
the Caribbean in the 1850s. These hopes were shgred by South as well as 
North—there was a powerful Southern expansionism of its own in the 1840s 
and 1850s. And he might have added that in the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, part empire-builders, part freebooters, part enemy agents, the South had 
a colourful group of fire-eaters of its own. The idea of Manifest Destiny was 
commercial as well as political, maritime as well as territorial. If John 
O'Sullivan invented it, it was practised by men as different as Commodore 
Perry, Admiral Mahan, and Woodrow Wilson. Throughout the nigeteenth 
century the same forces carried the United States into the Far East: towards 
the Pacific the United States has never been isolationist, from its interest in 
Canton in 1784 to its interest today in Okinawa. 

Professor Van Alstyne does not seek to point the moral since 1945; his story 
stops with Woodrow Wilson. He sees his country’s record as that of a Great 
Power, whose history has coincided with, and often voiced, the same 
nationalism that sweeps our own world. Much that he has to say is original, 
especially in his chapters on the Revolution. All that he says is said with 
force, and said with a European slant. His book is in fact the outgrowth of 
the Commonwealth Fund Lectures delivered at University College, London, 
in 1956. 
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It is good to have these frank assessments of the forces that move, and 
always have moved, the United States, for the forces that emerge are recog- 
nisable to us as Europeans. This is the energetic, go-ahead, ruthless, boastful, 
and friendly country that we ourselves know. We have too long—from both 
Harvard and Yale as well as from Washington—had the picture held up to 
us of a strange and innocent America, that turned away in 1783 from sinful 
Europe, and that owed its affluence to its isolation, its democratic government 
and its superior morality. This is the America of the Jeffersonian, the 
Wilsonian, and the Rooseveltian image; it has produced great preachers of 

liberalism, from Jefferson to Dulles; and it is almost entirely a product of 
self-deception. The United States owed its origin to the forces of nationalism, 
twisted then as now by heroes and by villains; it sought trade and profits and 
wars, much as other states; from every crisis of the last two hundred years it 
has been unable to stay immune. It is good to be reminded in these two 
books that it is much as we are—and often more so. 
Esmonp WRIGHT. 


Lucarp: THe Years oF AutHority, 1898-1945. By Marcery Pernam. 
[Collins. xx and 748 pp. 50s.] 


Reapinc of Lugard, a builder of Empire who died only sixteen years ago, one 
is constantly struck by the extraordinary fact that the conquest of Northern 
Nigeria, the battles against men in chain mail emerging from mud-walled 
allotted human —_ 

ica 


cities, took place only sixty years ago, well within the 
Since then modern Nigeria has emerged: from a formless bite out of Afri 
taken +4 the British and patterned initially in large measure by Lugard. Now 


his life has had to be written under the shadow of criticisms trom nationalists 
in the country he did so much to create. 

Miss Perham’s answer is clear. She is able to show that the harshnesses 
and rigidity of indirect rule were largely the work of Lugard’s officers and 
successors, that, in particular, the educational division between North and 
South, fundamental to so many of Nigeria’s difficulties, was opposed by 
Lugard. He wanted English to be the medium of education in both parts of 
the country, that Northerners also should be trained as clerks and technicians. 

Whilst Lugard, like so many other colonial officials, was out of sympathy 
with, and could never understand, the “educated native,” he could regard 
an Emir as a “ gentleman,” somebody whom he could address as a “ friend.” 
Thus he oe the seed of the exalted position accorded to the Emirs. 
Perhaps also itt was unfortunate that he gave his officers the name of 
“ Residents” so that they, studying the Indian states, considered their emirates 
should be developed each pera. | a separate independence. This Lugard, 
always a centraliser, fought when he returned to Nigeria in 1912. The 
paradox is well brought out: that such a dominant figure as Lugard should 
ever have been associated with indirect rule, a system which necessarily 
meant working through each separate milieu. 

Something of this was already known to the cognoscenti. More surprisin 
is Miss Perham’s full display of the — battle Lugard had to fight with 
the Colonial Office. Yet this also falls into place against the nature of the 
man and his self-reliance. Lewis Harcourt as Colonial Secretary rightly told 
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Lady Lugard that their suggested “‘ Scheme” of Lugard continuing to govern 
Nigeria whilst in England was against all the Office’s traditions. But this 
was not the only idea which was naturally repugnant to the Office. Surely 
it was because Lugard was inexperienced as a colonial civil servant that he 
was able to suggest that he should be allowed power in Nigeria with only an 
official Executive Council and no Legislative Council, and that his Ordinances 
should not be subject to checking at home. Miss Perham faithfully puts 


a case, and a black one it is when she recounts the manner of the 
Office’s receiving information from Lugard’s subordinates to use against him. 
Yet surely the Office was right. It was their continuing duty to subject all 
action to criticism. They knew that their political masters had to answer both 
outside and inside Parliament. By no other method than the checking and 
examining of information from the colonies could Churchill or Harcourt be 
fully prepared for parliamentary question. Perhaps it was, too, that Lugard 
had to suffer for i public reaction against the grant of wide pro-consular 
powers such as Milner had appeared to wield in South Africa and Curzon 
in India. 

Public suspicion of Lugard was indeed strong, as Leonard Woolf showed 
in making him a main object of attack in his Empire and Commerce in 
Africa, published in 1920. Hence the fascination of passages where Miss 
Perham defends her hero against the suggestion that he was an Imperialist 
in the Marxist sense. As Governor of Nigeria he seemed “ to have had little 
or no desire to please the merchants and he was certainly not popular with 
them,” whilst later, in retiremeut, there is the intriguing story of his 
defending to Miss Perham his position on the board of the Husleries du Congo 
Belge: he believed he had been able to influence the policy of that company 
in a humanitarian direction. By then (1944) Lugard had long established his 
reputation with the Left: there was his steady support of Africans against the 
Kenya settlers and his long service on the Permanent Mandates Commission. 

Unfortunately this part of the life is on ene told. It is not sufficient 
that these most important years of great influence should be passed over in 
three short chapters with what at times descends almost to a mere list of 
Lugard’s activities. The truth is that this great biography has grown beyond 
Miss Perham’s power to control it. She gave us a hint that this was happen- 
ing already in the introduction to her first volume. In the second the twenty 

ars to 1918 have taken 640 pages of the 711 of text—and every word has 
ian worth it. Apparently three-decker biographies are no longer fashionable 
but surely an exception ought to have been made here. Miss Perham has 
matched an exciting life with an exciting style. The conquest of Northern 
Nigeria carries the reader on—though, of course, in an adult fashion—in the 
manner one thrilled as a child to the Africa of Rider Haggard. It is not just 
that Miss Perham was able to achieve this through familiarity with the 
ground. She has shown that she can make no less interesting the time in 
Hong Kong, unfamiliar terrain to her and providing, one might have thought, 
only dull administrative detail. That section of the book may be taken as 

roof positive that Miss Perham’s admirers have no right to rest until they 

ave obtained from her a proper account of Lugard’s “ retirement,” difficult 
indeed though this may be to write. 


Georce BENNETT. 
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Tue Crry. By Max Weser. Translated and edited by Don MartINDALE 
and Gertrup NeuwirtH. [Heinemann. 242 pp. 21s.] 


Max Weser, An InreviecruaL Portrait. By ReinHarD BEnpIx. 
[Heinemann. 480 pp. 30s.] 


Max WeseR was not a system-maker; still less do we find in his writings the 
enunciation of a single first-principle to which all social and historical analysis 
must conform. He cannot be dubbed a materialist or an idealist, an indivi- 
dualist or a collectivist. He was not satisfied with the Marxist image of 
substructure and superstructure, nor with an explanation of history and culture 
in terms of exclusively spiritual or ideological causation. This means that 
there is no obvious unifying framework of purpose or belief to his diverse 
studies. There is no simple and explicit conclusion to which they are directed, 
nor general proposition chat they dhuserate. This does not make them easier 
to read. Their pattern of argument is sometimes hard to grasp. Platitude 
and penetrating observation are given an irritatingly equal weight; and there 
is much of both. 

This is not to say, however, that Weber’s work lacks unity and cohesion. 
A.more subtle and complex truth informs it. If there is no simpliste formula 
to resolve mind into matter or the individual into social forces, truth is to be 
sought in the intricate analysis of interactions and interrelations between ideas 
or beliefs or attitudes or ideologies and interests or material advantage. 
Neither is the individual the creature of society, nor the converse. Reason is 
not to be understood without, or divorced from, passion; nor, again, the 
converse. 

The merit of the “ intellectual portrait” drawn by Reinhard Bendix is that 
it provides a pe aap of Weber’s work as a whole of great value, and 
introduces the reader to his most original and profound sociological insights. 
As the author writes, “‘ Though Weber nowhere discussed its significance for 
his work, it may be suggested that for him the conditions of solidarity on 
the basis of ideas or interests and the moral order of authority on the basis 
of a belief in legitimacy were the two perspectives through which a compre- 
hensive view of society could be obtained.” 

The first part of this conspectus is headed “ German Society and the 
Protestant Ethic” and covers the best-known of Weber’s works. It also deals 
with “ideas as causes and as consequences” with special reference to the 
period of the Reformation; in regard to this Weber always maintained that 
religious ideas had helped to change the course of events. To this part 
belongs also Weber’s examination of the sociology and history of the City, to 
which reference is made below. 

“ Society, ace sem and Secular Ethic: a Comparative Study of Civilisa- 
tions,” the second part, examines at length Weber’s work on society and 
religion in China, India, and ancient Palestine, with his discussion of religious 
leadership and the masses. To the third and final part belong Weber’s more 
direct contributions to political sociology. Here are treated his particularly 
important studies of charismatic leadership and of bureaucracy, as well as of 
the emergence out of traditional systems of domination of the concept of legal 
rationality. 

The translation of Weber’s highly concentrated study of the sociology and 
history of the City has been available in the U.S.A. since 1958, and is now 
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published in d. It traces the emergence of the urban community out 
of the earlier tribal or kinship formations. It treats the City as the fusion 
of fortress and market and trading community, and compares the various 
forms of civic tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy from anti we to the 
middle ages. In its pages much’ is to be learnt about the acai of modern 
democracy by an examination of its roots in the urban society from which in 
the main it came. But the importance of the study is not only historical: it 
describes a contrasting political community with that of the state which has 
now almost entirely supplanted it. From that account and that contrast an 
instructive balance-sheet could be drawn up showing what has been lost in 
terms of a sense of community and of responsibility, and what has been 
gained, in the process. Here, as elsewhere, Weber offers material and suggests 
method, but does not dictate answers. 
H. R. G. Greaves. 


Tue Frencu Rapicat Party: From Herrior to MEnpéis-France. By 
Francis De Tarr. [Oxford University Press. 264 pp. 35s.] 


In February 1955 Radical ow René Mayer led the parliamentary attack 
that replaced Radical premier Pierre Mendés-France by Radical premier Edgar 


Faure. One commentator, noting this, observed wryly that the Radical Party 
seemed to the government of France as an “ affaire de famille.” The 
fact that such a remark could gain currency illustrated the extent of the 
ee © oe Grand Old Party of France since its burial under the rubble 


of the Republic. It was rarely without representation in the early post- 
war governments, but its voice was thin and squeaky. Radicals held only 
twenty-eight of the 586 seats in the first Constituent Assembly and were 
frozen out of the Hétel Matignon until André Marie’s six-week tenure as 
the ninth post-war premier in mid-1948. 

From that point until Pierre Pflimlin assumed office under the pressure of 
the Algiers insurrection of May 13, 1958, ten of the eighteen premiers were 
Radicals and no ministry was formed with fewer thafi three Radical members. 
The had increased its popular vote and parliamentary representation 
signi tly by 1956, but the principal reasons for its amazing resurrection 
lay in its character and its strategic political location. 

Dr. Francis De Tarr in a lucid and marvellously readable study examines 
that character and the manner in which it enabled (or permitted) Radicals 
to dominate the Republic they had fought so bitterly to prevent. His skilful 
combination of vivid vignettes, illustrative anecdotes, and apt figures of speech 
with sound scholarship and clear perception is a pleasant and refreshing 
mixture. It is easy to understand why this work was awarded the Porter 
prize as the best doctoral thesis of the year at Yale University in 1958. 

Dr. De Tarr splits the post-war Radical movement into six “ tendencies,” 
analysing the ities, attitudes, policies, importance, and evolution of 
each. The icaux de gauche of the immediate post-war period included 
Pierre Cot, Jacques Kayser, Pierre LeBrun, Pierre Dreyfus-Schmidt, and 
others, who left the party by mid-1946 as a result of their failure to 
convince the party to return to what they believed to be its true ideological 
vocation of “ no enemies to the left.” The radicaux classiques represented in 
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party to dominance in the Third Republic. While the radicaux de gauche 
wanted the party to return to its position as most exposed party on the left, 
the radicaux classiques worked for its return to the ramparts of republicanism, 
laicism, and Jes petits that it had defended so successfully before 1940 and 
especially before 1914. 

The néo-radicaux who infiltrated the party from the right between 1945 
and 1955 sought to turn it from such traditional concerns as laicism toward 
neo-liberal economics, militant anti-ccommunism, and the defence of overseas 
French possessions. Most bitterly opposed to them were the radicaux 
' mendésistes, who cast them out of the temple at Place de Valois in May 
1955. Inspired and led by Mendés-France, whose government had fallen 
shortly before, they advocated a form of economic dirigisme, colonial dis- 
engagement, and the conversion of the party into a disciplined, ideological 
machine. The last-named policy was so un-Radical it caused the party first to 
burst asunder and then to spew out the unfamiliar elements. 

Akin to the mendésistes in their confidence in the abilities of a leading 
political personality to lead France out of the political wilderness were the 
radicaux gaullistes. They sought to bring their confréres under a non-Radical 
roof whereas the mendésistes tried to transform the party from within. When 
compelled to choose, most of them proved more gaulliste than radicaux and 
followed the radicaux de gauche outside the pale. One of them, Michel 
Debré is now No. | Gaullist (excluding the chief) and another, Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas, is No. 2. 

Most typical of all Radicals, however, are the radicaux de gestion, such 
as Henri Queuille and Edgar Faure, who believe that the business of Radical- 
ism is government. They have somewhat the attitude traditionally attributed 
to the British civil servant of subordinating personal feelings to whatever 
government is in the saddle at the moment. It is said that Faure was the 
only deputy in the Fourth Republic who never voted against a government on 
a vote of confidence. 

In his Foreword, the author seems to hint that he is looking at the Radical 
Party as a microcosm of French political society. It is ems. fortunate 
that this hint is not developed into what would almost certainly be a somewhat 
artificial thesis. Nevertheless, so thoroughly did the Radicals permeate French 
political life, that when one has turned the last page one has the impression 
of having observed through clear, sharp eyes an astonishingly broad portion 
of the colourful political panorama of the Fourth Republic both in the range of 
political attitudes and in the period of time covered. 

After he had rescued the Paris Accords of 1954 from the rapacious Council 
of the Republig, Edgar Faure is said to have commented that “ only Mendés- 
France could have rammed the treaty through the National Assembly and only 
I could have manoeuvred it through the Senate.” That remark casts a lot of 
light on the character of the régime and the variety of roles that called forth 
the abilities of the versatile Radicals. André Philip told me in late 1958 that 
he was convinced the Radical Party was utterly finished, but he also admitted 
that he had held the same opinion twelve years earlier. A corpse cannot be 
disinterred repeatedly, but it may be that, when “Je grand asperge” finally 
lets fall the reins of his republic, the different types of Radicals will be found 
taking turns again at trying to manage the balky steed. 


Wittiam G. AnpREWs. 
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Commanp Decisions: Office of the Chief of Military History, United 
States Department of the Army. [Methuen. 477 pp. 42s.] 


Tue task of reviewing a book containing separate studies of twenty major 
decisions of the last war imposes strict canons of selection on the critic. 
Sixteen American military historians have analysed these decisions by using 
research techniques that are more common with the study of past history than 
of contemporary events. Fifty pages in small type provide a wealth of 
references. These are a tribute to the skill and energy of the contributors, 
and to that good tradition which believes in publishing the full account of 
controversial matters. All the historians write simply and impersonally. 

The most important contribution is Mr. Louis Morton’s “ Germany First : 
The Basic Concept of Allied Strategy in World War II.” Mr. Morton 
describes the pre-war development of American strategy to the point where 
the realisation of the joint menace of Germany and Japan was translated into 
a plan which stated: “A strategic defensive was to be maintained in the 
Pacific until success against the Tenapant Axis Powers permitted transfer of 
major forces to the Pacific for an offensive against Japan.” Mr. Morton 
comments: “Though the war, when it came, opened with an attack in the 
Pacific, the President and his military advisers made it clear at the outset . . . 
that they would stand by their decision to defeat Germany first.” Not once 
during the course of the war was this decision successfully challenged. 

United States strategy was thus acute and courageous because it accepted 
sacrifices (such as the loss of the Philippines) in order to achieve major io 
tives. British strategy, by contrast, whilst directed to the same objectives, was 
also preoccupied with preserving territory and with seeking minor successes. 
Command Decisions is primarily an analysis of this conflict of strategies. 

The conflict is examined in detail by Mr. Leo Meyer, Mr. Richard 
Leighton, and Mr. Maurice Matloff in “ The Decision to Invade North Africa 
(TORCH)”; “OVERLORD versus the Mediterranean at the Cairo-Tehran 
Conferences (1943)”; “The ANVIL Decision: Crossroads of Strategy (1944).” 
The authors thus deal with the middle years of the war, when ideas of 
totally defeating the enemy had been replaced by advocacy of national aims 
and retention of imperial possessions. The ideas had os and disagree- 
ments over the basic strategies had sharpened. Churchill had become adept 
at urging upon Roosevelt. the advantages of attacks round the enemy’s rim. 
British lesert defeats in 1942 turned persuasion into pleas. Although El 
Alamein (surely to rank with Stalingrad and Midway as one of the three 
decisive battles of the war) was fought a month before TORCH was launched, 
“an operation in execution would take priority over one in contempfation,” 
and North Africa in 1942 was preferred to Europe in 1943. Offensive strategy 
was thus turned away from North West Europe, and into the Mediterranean. 

To the Americans this strategy was like trying to kill a man by stamping 
on his toes instead of stabbing him to the heart. Moreover, their strategy 
accepted the limitations even of the vast American human and material 
resources, and of the national skill in applying them. “ Germany First” 
meant concentration on means as well as 2% and the rejection therefore of 
endless apparent options, in order to concentrate on a single thrust. Mr. 
Matloff puts it perfectly: “What they wanted was a ‘power drive,’ not a 
‘mop-up.’” General Marshall and his colleagues wanted this as much in 1942, 
when they unsuccessfully opposed Roosevelt’s decision to support Churchill in 
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North Africa, as they did in 1944, when Germany was finally attacked in 
strength. In those two years British strategy prevailed. The Americans were 
constantly urged to execute or support Teailgtaey attacks, from Sardinia 
to Rhodes. Although Churchill and his advisers failed in these endeavours, 
——- when large-scale operations in the Balkans were suggested—“ a 
and of inhospitable terrain, primitive communications, and turbulent peoples ” 
—the impetus that carried Allied Forces into North Africa led them to Sicily, 
finally to discover in the Italian peninsula not the easy way into Europe that 
had been promised, but a dead end which destroyed good troops and dis- 
illusioned their commanders. 

Churchill wanted United States support in the Mediterranean because the 
main British effort was concentrated there, and he was determined that British 
successes should be capitalised. Nevertheless, he was also obsessed with the 
false syllogism: Britain had achieved greatness through sea power; sea power 
is most effective on the enemy’s perimeter; therefore all wars should be fought 
on the perimeter. As Mr. Cyril Falls says in his Introduction, British 
reliance on peripheral strategy in the past was from necessity, not choice. 
One may add that the brilliant American use of this strategy in the Pacific 
shows the flexibility of United States strategic thought, and does not prove 
that the British theory is universally applicable. In all these verbal conflicts 
one sees the persistent British belief in the possibility of infinite strategic 
options, based on her a in fighting long wars. This belief remains 
today, ignoring material limitations and political changes, and effectively 


a the creation of practical defence policies. Strategic thought in the 


nited States is not immune from these notions, as the current theory of the 
“ forward strategy ” shows. 

The conflict over diversions was finally settled at Tehran. Some compli- 
cated card play, with an operation against Sumatra as the joker, finally 
resulted in agreement that OVERLORD was to be the main business for 
1944. Even so, an almost continuous debate went on in the following months 
about the immediate priorities for men and materials in each theatre. 

Which strategy was right? There can be no simple answer. Once 
TORCH was under way, the “ineluctable logic of momentum,” as Mr. 
Matloff says, ensured that putting the train on the rails again would take a 
long time. Was TORCH wrong, therefore? Since it is a critic’s job to stand 
up and be counted, my answer is “ Yes.”” Perhaps the reason for Roosevelt’s 
decision lay as much as anything in his affection and admiration for Churchill. 
> a the act may be seen as one where the heart may have ruled 

e head. 

Lack of space. precludes analysis of other contributions, and the final stud 
“The Decisioh to Use the Atomic Bomb” really needs a review to itself. 
Two points only can be made here: the sheer quantity of advice heaped on 
Truman’s head—including some words of truly awful warning from scientists 
working on the bomb—and Stalin’s reaction at Potsdam when told “ casually ” 
that the Americans had a “ new weapon of unusual destructive force.” Stalin 
said “he was glad to hear it and hoped we would make good use of it 
against the Japanese.” 

In that chilling, and very Russian, reaction there is a warning also for those 
who are sanguine enough to believe that nuclear weapons would not be used 
in a future major conflict. 

ANTHONY VERRIER. 
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Mopern Britain, 1885-1955. By Henry Petiinc. |[Nelson. 212 pp. 
18s. } 


For the enterprising publisher the platitude that history needs to be rewritten 
for each generation has considerable commercial possibilities. Most of the 
standard series of history books at present in use in schools and universities 
date back to before the war, and skhough one or two publishers have already 
announced new enterprises, the market is ripe for development. The latest 
move to enter this fidd comes from Nelson, who have commissioned a new 
series of books on British history. The series is to consist of eight volumes, 
each written by experts in the field but aimed at the general reader rather than 
the specialist. The first to appear is the last in the series—Modern Britain, 
1885-1955, by Henry Pelling. 

The task of producing a short introductory history, even of a limited period, 
is always difficult. The problem of selection becomes harder the less room one 
has in which to manoeuvre, and it is not easy to present a brief picture which 
is not just a textbook catalogue of names and dates without running into the 
opposite danger of being sketchy and superficial. But Dr. Pelling’s problem is 
perhaps harder than that of the rest of his fellow-contributors, for he has to 
deal with a period which is familiar, in part at least, to most of his potential 
readers. Even if their memories are hazy or have become distorted by time, 
the Britain he is describing is their Britain and to some extent they will be able 
to judge his account of it in the light of their own experience. If in one way 
this lightens his task, because it enables him to take certain things for granted, 
in other ways it complicates it, for he does not have the advantage of that 


complete suspension of disbelief which the historian, like the novelist, can 
usually assume in his audience. 
Dr. Pelling’s solution is to tackle the prc on narrative lines. The 


book is divided into a series of chapters, each covering periods of ten or fifteen 
years and each arranged according to a uniform pattern with sections on 
external affairs, domestic politics, and social and cultural developments. The 
result is an admirably succinct résumé of the last seventy-five years of English 
history. The book moves briskly and clearly, and théfayman who is lookin 
for a quick outline of recent events will find it a useful guide. Yet the final 
result is not altogether successful. The effect he achieves is rather like that 
of a documentary film or a series of television broadcasts on the last three- 
— of a century. On each occasion the camera flicks in turn over 
urope and the colonies and then back to Britain; we are given glimpses of 
election campaigns eee battles; there are momentary close-ups 
of Lloyd George in -coat and top hat or Neville Chamberlain in striped 
trousers; and then the camera sweeps on to show the Englishman at his 
factory bench or on holiday at the seaside. The virtues of this approach are 
that it is comprehensive and evocative, but it does not really succeed in 
providing a satisfactory portrait of the age. The shots are always too brief 
and too impressionistic. In aiming to cover every facet of English society, 
the camera never has time to dwell on anything for long, while it iimuieily 
fails to distinguish the significant from the trivial 
The method also has its drawbacks. One is told about the outbreak of the 
1914 war before one has heard anything about the achievements of the Liberal 
government which declared it, while it is surely a mistake to attempt to treat 
social and economic questions on the same lines as political history. The brief 
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bulletins on the latest social changes which are fitted into each chapter are 
necessarily rather cursory and ~ in perspective, and it would perhaps 
have been better if one or even two chapters had been devoted to analysing 
the evolution of English society during this period. 

But the defects of the book are due largely to lack of space. Dr. Pelling 
never has room to develop his points at length. Even though he expressly 
states that one of his objects is to set English history into the larger context of 
international events, his account of external affairs is inadequately brief, while 
his references to the arts could hardly be more perfunctory. Nor has he 
really faced up to the problem of whether he is writing political or social 
history. Instead he has tried to be comprehensive with the result that the 
focus of the book is blurred and no coherent themes appear to emerge. 
Nevertheless, he has done a useful service in providing an up-to-date guide to 
recent British history, and if it encourages its readers to try some of the 
books mentioned in the bibliography, the book will have served its purpose. 


W. D. J. Carcitt THompson. 


Tue Two Nations. Aspects oF THE DEVELOPMENT OF Race RELATIONS 
IN THE Ruopesias AND Nyasatanp. By Ricwarp Gray. [Oxford 
University Press and Institute of Race Relations. 373 pp. 42s.] 


Tue title of this excellent volume is aptly taken from Disraeli’s Sybil—“ I was 
told that the Privileged and the People formed Two Nations.” As in 
Victorian England so in modern Central Africa there are two nations, “ the 
Privileged ” and “the People.” In Central Africa they are separated not onl 

by barriers of class and wealth but as well by differences of colour. It is all 
the less likely that “the Privileged” will welcome into their midst the élite 
of “the People” or that this élite would in any case be content merely to join 
“the Privileged” rather than lead a more radical effort to overthrow the 
whole legal and constitutional apparatus that protects these privileges. 

Mr. Gray writes of the relations between Africans and Europeans between 
1918-53. His book is the second of a three-volume study of race relations in 
Central Africa which has been sponsored by the Institute of Race Relations. 
The first and the third volumes are both written by Mr. Philip Mason, the 
Director of the Institute. They are his excellent The Birth of the Dilemma 
and his Year of Decision, perhaps the ablest and most comprehensive of 
the many published contributions to the present public debate on the future 
of the Federation. In a preface to The Two Nations, Mr. Mason writes that 
observers of Ss gn African affairs are often either complaisant or suspicious. 
He suggests that on the whole he belongs to the first of these two and 
Mr. Gray to the second. There is an attractive modesty in the labels which 
Mr. Mason has chosen to give to these categories, for he is himself certainly 
not complaisant. But still there is a real difference between the two writers. 
Partly this may be due to differences in their political judgments and in their 
underlying attitude towards the settler community. But as well, I think, there 
is a difference in their intellectual interests. Mason’s excellence in his two 
volumes lies especially in the skill with which he reveals the decisions and 
actions of European politicians, African chiefs and nationalists, and British 
administrators as human and understandable reactions to the pressures and 
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demands of their circumstances. Mr. Gray, in contrast, is more a social 
scientist. His skill is rather in assembling and ordering his data and in 
exploring the underlying themes, the organising hypotheses that illuminate 
and give order to the events he studies and in a somewhat different sense 
explain them. The net result is that though the three volumes are somewhat 
unsatisfactory as a unified study, they do supplement each other well. They 
are, individually, major contributions to our understanding of the history, the 
politics, and the race relations of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 

Throughout most of the period from 1918-53 racial segregation was the 
central doctrine of native policy in Southern Rhodesia. Gray explores its 
rationale and, along with Mason, who writes the chapter on land policy, he 
studies its actual enforcement, especially with regard to land and labour 
policy. These Southern Rhodesian policies are compared with colonial policy 
in Nyasaland. Gray draws out, carefully and skilfully, not only the contrast 
that existed between the official policies of these territories but also between 
the tone and tenor of African life in Southern Rhodesia under a settler 
government and in Nyasaland under a colonial rule whose central doctrine 
was that of trusteeship. 

Trusteeship values had far less influence in Northern Rhodesia. On several 
crucial issues it was not the constitutional status of the territory, but rather 
the presence of an influential white minority that was the more important 
determinant of policy. On the development of an industrial colour bar, for 
example, Mr. Gray concludes “ South of the Zambezi the government actively 
fostered the process; on the Copperbelt the Colonial Office administration 
silently acquiesced.” 

F egation became less and less feasible in Southern Rhodesia; 
African | was in fact essential in the towns and on the farms. 
Gradually, despite the official effort to treat all Africans in the towns as 
temporary sojourners, the numbers of Africans permanently resident in the 
towns increased. Southern Rhodesian policy adjusted to this slowly and 
cautiously. An effort was made to “ stabilise” the African urban population 
and to meet some of its most obvious needs. But as Mr. Gray makes clear, 
the importance of this is not to be exaggerated; the minority remained 
determined to maintain its privileges and its monopoly of political power. 

Perhaps the most veleable sections of this book are those in which Mr. 
Gray first analyses the social and economic conditions of the urban African 
and then presents what material he has succeeded in collecting on the 

innings of an articulate and organised African discontent. There is here 
a wealth of material, much of it very inaccessible and all of it of the greatest 
interest. By 1950 both Europeans and Africans had come to realis€ the 

tial power that Africans could wield if well organised. In Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia there was still trust and confidence in their colonial 
governments and African agitation and demands were still for specific reforms 
and policies. Before radical nationalism could develop, this trust and con- 
fidence would have to be shattered. The blow which did this, says Mr. Gray, 
was the publication in 1951 of the official proposals for a federation of their 
territories with Southern Rhodesia. 

There have been a great many books published in recent months on 
politics and race relations in Central Africa. The Two Nations is without 
doubt one of the very best of these. 

R. C. Prarr. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Manvat or INTERNATIONAL Law. By GrorG ScHWARZENBERGER. Two 
vols. Fourth Edition. [Stevens. 819 pp, £4 4s.] 


Ir is eight years since the third edition of this standard textbook was pub- 
lished. The general scheme of the new edition and its method of dealing 
with the subject of international law is the same as in previous editions. The 
first volume contains Part I, which deals with the elements of international 
law; in the second volume and Part II are the Study Outlines which have 
been an important feature of the work. Nevertheless, as the preface points 
out, the Manual is in the main a new book, since every chapter except the 
last has been largely rewritten. 


Musr Lasour Lose? By Marx Asrams and Ricnarp Rosg, with a 
Commentary by Rita Hinpen. Penguin Special. [Pemguin. 127 
pp. 2s. 6d.] 


Tuts is an extremely interesting book which deserves careful study by all 
supporters of the “ye Hes Party, indeed by all who are concerned with party 
politics. It consists of three Parts. In Part I Mark Abrams gives statisticall 
the results of a sample survey which he carried out, the purpose of which 
was to discover, if possible, why during the last ten years there has been a 
steady drift in the electorate away from the Labour Party. In Part II Mr. 
Rose, of Nuffield College, deals with the relation of the docs established by 
the survey to the wall of politics. In Part III Dr. Hinden, editor of 
Socialist Commentary, attempts to show what lessons for the Labour Party 
are established by the survey. Parts I and II are very good, the facts and 
arguments being admirably and clearly presented. Some of the most im- 
—— points which emerge are the attitude of the electorate to party 
eadership, to classes, to world peace, and to nationalisation. Another 
important issue upon which light is shed is the growing alienation of the 
young from the Labour Party. Part III, compared with the other two Parts, 
is very disappointing. Dr. Hinden’s commentary seems to take refuge in 
rather woolly, unconvincing generalisations. 


Tue Overszas STuDENT IN Britain. By A. S. Livincstone. [Manchester 
University Press. 169 pp. 14s.] 


Tuts book is the result of considerable research and within its limited field is 
extremely valuable. It examines the existing practice and possible development 
of social welfare training in Britain in relation to students from overseas, 
particularly Asiatic and African. Mr. Livingstone came to Britain as an over- 
seas student and has had experience as a social welfare training consultant in 
Asia. After dealing with the background of the overseas student, he gives a 
detailed analysis of social welfare training in Britain, Asia, and Africa. In an 
gr he gives the special social welfare and other training programmes 
of six British universities or colleges and also of Dutch, French, American, 
and Australian institutions. 
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